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The Age of Disfigurement. 


F OST of our readers 
i 6Chwill =r recall =the 
public controversy 


which was raised 


some little time 
since by a letter. 
from Mr. Water- 
house in the 
CPPAE TAL AEE iw het oY columns of the 
Times in regard to the increasing disfigure- 
ment of town and country by large adver- 
tisement placards. That controversy has not 
been thrown away so far at least as this, 
that it has led to the formation of an asso- 
ciation under the title “‘ The National Society 
for Checking the Abuses of Public Adver- 
tising,” which is at present only commencing 
its work, but which is pledged to do all in 
its power to bring about legal restrictions 
and checks on the abuse of advertising. The 
small book published under the title given at 
the head of this article* is a general state- 
ment of the case against the advertisers by 
Mr. Richardson Evans, the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Society referred to, and to whose 
efforts in fact the formation of the Society is 
mainly due. 

It may be open to question, perhaps, 
whether we have the necessary data for 
distinguishing the present age as the age of 
disfigurement in a special sense. It may be 
that we have not evidence enough to decide 
that point. Advertisements are necessarily 
temporary devices and do not leave their 
record behind them. We are not in a position 
to say what the Egyptian tradesman may 
have been capable of in the way of adver- 
tising cheap mummifying, or specially 
excellent compounds for the preservation of 
the body. Pompeii seems to present us with 
evidences at least of a prevalent desire to 
inscribe things on the walls without much 
consideration for zesthetic effect. But in the 
days nearer to our own we do not know of 
any such persistent and widespread craze 
for advertising as that which exists at 
present, and the probability is that the thing 
could hardly have been done on so large a 
Scale in days when there was no printing. 
sg as ee: there can be no question that 

present moment the competition in the 


production of large and Staring advertise- 
* “ The Age of Disfigurement.” 


’ By Ri 
Remington & Co., London and Sydney : ea a Sane 








ments has come to such a pass that the. 
whole face of town and country is in process 
of being altered and degraded by it, and that 
it is a kind of nuisance which in the hature 
of it must go on increasing in a great ratio 
unless checked by authority. For the whole 
principle (if we can apply that sacred word 
to such an unprincipled. proceeding) of the 
class of advertisers of whom we most 
complain is to endeavour to produce some- 
thing which shall be more obtrusive and 
more flaring than anything else of the same 
kind, and so secure attention; and, as Mr. 
Evans observes, ‘‘the more the system of 
attracting custom by notifications is prac- 
tised, the more necessity there will be for 
practising it Multiply by any rule of 
progression the features that are offensive in 
the world to-day, and you will have the 
measure of the sort of world posterity will 
have to live in.” Jones must have a larger 
poster than Brown; Robinson must have 
more flaring colours than Jones, and a more 
vulgarly sensational design, otherwise the 
very object of the campaign is defeated. The 
endeavour of each advertiser is, so to speak, 
to shout louder than any of the others. 

This is bad enough in the town; even in 
towns which have not much architectural 
beauty to boast of. Mr. Evans puts this 
very well. A market, he observes, is not 
ugly, nor a dockyard. ‘There is a certain 
impressiveness about massive girders and 
light arches, about eager crowds and the 
equable remorseless force of the huge 
locomotive. Nothing, I maintain, need be 
displeasing to the eye that frankly subserves 
the real wants of everyday humanity.” That 
is a sound and healthy sentiment, and shows 
that the author is no pining esthete, dis- 
gusted with modern life in general. The 
mischief of the huge posters, even in such 
places as streets and railway stations, is that 


their lettering), they destroy breadth and 
repose of effect by their accumulation of 
tawdry colours having no relation to 
each other, and they are in_ nineteen 
cases out of twenty vulgar in style, because 
it is supposed that what is vulgar appeals 
most forcibly to the mind of the vu/gus, the 
mass of persons. Mr. Evans indeed drops a 
hint that the crowd do not really desire 
vulgar and gaudy advertisements ; that they 
only carelessly put up with them, and would 
on the whole rather have things beautiful 





they destroy scale (by the abnormal size of 


than ugly, if it were done for them Without), 
trouble. But to arrest. their dull attélitiony’ 
something startling must. be used, and each: 
advertiser tries to be more startling than-his: 
neighbours. And'even where the advertise-’ 
ments are in themselves neatly designed’ 
and printed, and so, far inoffensive, they, 
become offensive through their.very- number 
and importunity. It is probable that the., 
advertisers themselves would in many cases’ 
be thankful for the restraint of a law which 
would save them a large expenditure of 
money. As it is, one of them is obliged to 
placard himself because another does; A 
general prohibition would leave them all 
in much the same condition, with the saving 
of a good deal of money. 
The disfigurement of the town is almost — 
mild evil compared with the practice of this 
art in the country. Travel along the Great 
Western Railway from Paddington to 
Swindon, and you will find in every other 
field all along the route the alternating 
advertisements of two species of pills and a 
tooth powder. There is something so flagrant 
about this that one begins to think one is in 
a land of lunatics. Yet it is difficult to know 
how to apply legal restraint here. The 
farmers are offered a certain rent to allow 
these boards to be put up. If they chose to. 
put up an erection of the same kind on their 
own land, on their own account, it would 
certainly be difficult to say on what principle 
they could be prevented from doing so, or 
why in that case they should not be allowed 
to let to others the right to do the same. 
The principle on which, as we gather, Mr. 
Evans would defend the prohibition is that 
people have no more right to’ annoy 
the sense of sight and the taste of 
their neighbours than they have to carry on 
a trade in such a manner as to be a nuisance, 
to the public. While we entirely agree with 
this as a broad principle, we should fear there 
would be: great practical difficulty in its 
application in a legal sense. The system of 
taxation of advertisements per square foot 
affords the best chance of reducing the evi' 
without offending any principle of individua, 
liberty. The system of boycotting tradesmen 
who offend by their advertisements—refusing 
to purchase articles so advertised—will not 
work, for a double reason; it would be 
almost impossible to secure united action on 
a large scale, and it would lead to the. 





inconvenience of depriving ourselves of some 
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things that are really useful ; for it does not 
by any means follow that the articles most 
widely advertised are worthless, in spite of 
the old proverb that good wine needs no 
bush. | 

However, we advise all our readers who 
are interested in putting a check on the 
disfigurement of town and country by over- 
advertising (and they ought all to be) to read 
Mr. Evans’s little book. They may have 
their eyes opened to _some things which 
they have hitherto passed over unnoticed, as 
part of the inevitable conditions of life, and 
may learn to think that these mischiefs are 
not so inevitable, if rationally and syste- 
matically opposed, and they may get some 
valuable hints as to the best way of bringing 
about a reform. We may add that Mr. 
Evans's book contains, as an appendix, a 
statement as to the constitution and objects 
of the Society which has been formed for 
dealing with the subject. 


—_— — 
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ENGLISH ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWINGS AT CHICAGO. 
(BY AN AMERICAN CRITIC.)* 


MHE British exhibit of architectural 
_ drawings at.the World’s Colum- 
-bian ‘Exhibition at Chicago is at 
i : once interesting and disappointing 
to the American architect. It is interesting, 
because it forcibly reminds him that American 
architectural practice has long since swung 
away from the path English architecture is 
following, and illustrates in the most 
emphatic manner how widely different 
English architectural ideas, methods, and 
practices are from American. This is an 
object-lesson. of no inconsiderable value, 
though it is a fact that scarcely requires 
illustration in the United States. Yet though 
one recognises at once the individuality of 
the British school—more individual, more 
national, more consistent, and, at times, 
pethaps, more uniform than the American 
school—one realises at the same time that 
the collection is sadly lacking in complete- 
ness, and that, notwithstanding it contains 
some notable examples both of design and 
of draughtsmanship, it is far from illustrating 
the present development of English archi- 
tecture as a whole. The collection doubt- 
less only follows the usual course of the 
average architectural exhibition. Yet the 
World’s Columbian Exhibition called for 
more ambitious and dignified treatment 
than this. Not for the event only, but 
for the opportunity. There has been no 
exhibition of British architecture in America 
since that of the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial in 1876. In the seventeen years that 
have elapsed since then—seventeen years 
of enormous progress in American art, 
fine and industrial—American architecture 
has cut itself free from all British influence, 
almost from the possibility of British 
influence. Simple as this now seems to 
Americans, it amounted to nothing less than 
the reversal of the entire system of American 
practice that had been in vogue for the past 
two hundred years. It is true that much of 
the work done during this time was of the 
rudest description, and scarcely deserved 
the title of architecture, but it is, nevertheless, 
a fact that up to within twenty years ago 
America looked to England for its archi- 
tectural models and inspirations. This has 
now passed away. The influence of the 
French academic school predominates in the 
United States to-day as entirely as it does 
in France, albeit leavened with an American 
freedom of interpretation and application 
that saves it from the cold formalism of 
much contemporary French work. Whether 
this movement is a development or a “fad,” a 
growth or a fashion, we need not stop to 
inquire; but American architecture comes 
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* We have thought it would be of interest to our readers 
to read the impression produced on an accomplished 
American architectural critic by the English show of archi- 
tectural drawings at Chicago. It is hardly necessary to 
say that in publishing our correspondent’s criticism we do 
not in ay way imply agreement with or adoption of his 


very close to the point where the French 
school runs riot, and the influence of a more 
sober treatment might have been highly 
beneficial. 

This influence might have been exerted, 
or at least suggested, by the British architects, 
had their collection of drawings been more 
complete, and had - British architecture given 
evidence during, let us say, the last fifty 
years, of having manifested some elements 
of stability and certainty. But the English 
school has been quite as varied in its move- 
ments as the American in its worst days, 
though a varying amount of British character 
has tempered every British architectural 
revolution. But. admitting this, a compre- 
hensive exhibit of current British architec- 
ture could not but have acted as a check to 
the too close following of the French, which 
is now the greatest danger in American 
architecture. And herein is the great oppor- 
tunity thrown away by the British architects, 
or, perhaps, not appreciated by them. Doubt- 
less, the English architects did not aspire to 
teach their fellow-workers in America how to 
practise their art—they certainly could not 
have better expressed their indifference to 
American opinion than by the drawings sent 
—but they have done themselves harm in 
not estimating the importance of the Exhibi- 
tion more seriously, and in not availing 
themselves more fully of the opportunity 
offered them. 

English architecture has been characterised 
above as more consistent and more national 
than American. And this is because what- 
ever the source from which the English 
architect obtains his ideas, he speedily 
envelopes them in an unmistakably English 
dress. The United States has no historical 
precedent or guide of its own to set its style or 
impress its national traits upon its archi- 
tecture. It is hardly necessary to say that 
England has allthis, and that it is frankly 
shown in the drawings exhibited at Chicago. 
English architecture thus offers a striking 
conirast to American in illustrating a pro- 
gress that, with many interruptions and 
vagaries, is nevertheless the outcome of 
centuries of work under conditions approxi- 
mately similar. To the American, however 
it may appear to the Englishman, his 
transatlantic brother is essentially conserva- 
tive. However it may have been in the 
past, it seems utterly impossible that any 
revival of architecture in England can 
succeed or obtain any sort of a vogue that 
is not English at heart or given a distinctly 
English form. Every foreign style that has 
thriven in England has early obtained a 
characteristic English form, and there is no 
reason to suppose this rule will be violated 
in any subsequent time. 

This is, perhaps, scarcely the place to find 
an explanation for the excessively national- 
istic character in British architecture, but it 
is a quality so wholly absent from contem- 
porary American work — and necessarily 
absent, it should be remembered—that it is 
impossible for an American to overlook it. 
English architects are handling architectural 
motifs in a very marked and = decidedly 
national manner, and the American cannot 
but notice this fact, and feel that, with it, 
he is standing before an architecture 
developed under conditions essentially 
different from his own. 

And it is this difference of conditions which 
makes English architecture so_ successful, 
gives it its greatest value and its greatest 
interest to Americans. English archi- 
tectural works are conceived and carried 
out on a totally different scale from that 
which obtains in America. The high office 
building, the commercial structure of from 
ten to eighteen stories, which may be found in 
every American city of importance, has not yet 
appeared in England. The one or two designs 
for blocks of business buildings shown at 
Chicago do not exceed five stories in height, 
including a ground floor and a gabled attic. 
The individual treatment of these designs will 
be touched on later ; meanwhile it is sufficient 
to note that a method of architectural expres- 





sion, which has not been more extensively 
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applied than this, is far from proving itgejr 
adaptable to the more complicated prob 
of “construction and design which form 
the larger part of the work of the 
American architect. 

More important, and much more gatic 
factory, is it to note the thoroughly admirabje 
manner in which the English architects haye 
assimilated their style to the smaller Class of 
structures which form the bulk of ey 
architect’s work, and which in England Satisfy 
every architectural and structural require. 
ment, The ordinary conditions of life ang 
business in England not necessitating strye_ 
tures of great height, nothing could be more 
satisfactory than much of the present English 
method of treatment, which is very wel} 
illustrated at Chicago by some drawings 
Mr, T. G. Jackson, | In buildings of a mony. 
mental type, or of a great height, American 


architects have nothing to learn from-English., Ea 
work, Many of the problems coming under. : 


this head have already been partially.solwe@. 
by American architects in their own way, ang! 


certainly in a manner of their own that points ~ 


the way for further progress in the same 
direction. And, indeed, judging by some. 
examples in the present collection—and have 
I a right, on the present occasion, to go 
beyond the present collection at all for any 
purpose whatsoever? — it is not in the 
handling of large problems the English archi- 
tect excels, but rather in smaller ones; One’ 
or two large churches are shown, for example, 
which are distinctly inferior to many less 
pretentious ones. 


more than the lack of skill in the designer 
which makes this fact apparent, since it: 
is impossible to believe that the designs. 
for the Liverpool Cathedral, for example, 
represent the best that English architects 
can do in the designing of large churches, 
Yet, when it is recalled that many active 
architects in the United States will design 
and erect several buildings a year, costing 
from 50,000/. to 150,000/. each, and with 
as much ease and in a matter of course 
way as work averaging 5,000/. or 10,000/. 
each, the familiarity of American architects 
with large problems, the important place 
such work must hold in current American 
practice, marks an_ essential difference 
between English and American ideas and 
methods, a difference quite as distinct as. 
the differences in the architectural expres- 
sion employed by each. 
Turning to the drawings themselves, the 
first questions that present themselves are— 
who was responsible for the collection, what. 
were the methods adopted in forming it, and 
why was a large part of it sent at all? 
These are matters which are doubtless well 
known and understood in England ; but 
to one seeing the drawings without any 
information on such fundamental points, 
they become matters of the greatest interest. 
American architects can justly take pride in 
being clearly ahead in the solution of their. 
own problems, but however great may be. 
the satisfaction they may feel’ in their 
own best work, they cannot regard their 
architectural exhibitions as things of unmixed 
delight. Is it possible, one cannot but ask, 
that the English care no more about. 
architectural exhibitions than we do in. 
America? Is the Architectural Room of 
the Royal Academy filled with no more 
respectable and representative drawings 
than cover the walls of our own Architecturak 
League and Sketch Clubs ? And is it, further,. 
the thing in England, the drawings naturally, 
suggest, to exhibit the oldest drawings 
obtainable, leaving the newer and better 
work for the architectural periodicals, OF, 
perhaps, for some later exhibition a half 
decade hence? Surely this must be one 0 
the fine old English customs the untravelled 
American hears so much of, since, on the 
occasion of an international gathering, when. 
each nation is striving to appear at its best, 
only the most approved ideas would be seen. 
Either this, certainly, or no winnowing 
process was adopted in 








Here, as in many another ~~ 
instance, it is the limits of the collection ~~ 


forming the _ 
collection, for it is scarcely too much to Say 
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that the bad and the very bad, the old and 
the indifferent, the poor and the insignificant 
redominate over the good and the worthy, 
which, indeed, are scarcely sufficiently 

rominent to make any Impression at all. 
Contenting ourselves, as needs we must, 
with what has been sent us, the drawings 
may be divided into those of archeological 
and of present interest. — The word archzeo- 
logical is used as descriptive of drawings 
tinged with an antiquity of their own— 
drawings, for example, of from fifteen to 
twenty years’ standing or more, and which 
have no more proper place in an exhibition 
of current architecture, such as that at 
Chicago should properly be, than drawings 
of pre-Roman work in Britain. Yet a 
surprising number of these hoary examples 
are shown which have neither architectural 
yalue' nor age—great though this latter 
element is in some instances—to give them 
interest. ‘Ten years is certainly the longest 
limit that should be permitted for any 
exhibition of current work, while it may be 
seriously questioned if anything older than 
five years should be shown. No limit, either 
of age or of demerit, seems to have been 
thought of by English architects, while the 
committee of selection—if there reaily were 
sich a body—appear to have decided that 
anything would do for America. Accord- 
ingly, we are shown a series of ancient 
drawings of interior decoration by Professor 
Aitchison, thoroughly uninteresting in design, 
and certainly very far from illustrating any 
present points of excellence in such work 
by contemporary English architects. If 
Professor Aitchison had nothing better to 
show than these, it would have been better 
to have sent nothing at all. Neither the 
catalogue nor the drawings are sufficiently 
explicit in explaining exactly what is repre- 
sented in these pictures, but certainly the 
Arab Hall in Sir Frederick Leighton’s house 
(No. 989) is not new, while a couple of 
Drawing-rooms (Nos. 990, 991) lent by Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, seem to belong to a past 

equally remote. : 
These drawings, and a series of small 
water-colours of rooms and decorations at 
Avery Hill, by Mr. Thomas W. Cutler 
(Nos. 1,033—1I,044), are the chief ex- 
amples the collection contains of interior 
decoration, and the show is very far from 
flattering to English workmanship and 
design. Mr, Cutler’s work is, if anything, 
more disappointing than Professor Aitchison’s, 
since it is later and is, apparently, one of the 
most important and costly pieces of such 
work in Great Britain. All these drawings 
are of small size, and totally inadequate for 
representing work of this nature, but they 
were doubtless deemed sufficient by their 
authors for illustrating their work. They 
certainly suggest nothing that. would be 
improved by the use of a larger scale. 
Very much better things in the way of 
Interior decoration are shown by several 
English firms in the Manufacturers’ Building. 
In this connexion, though differing from 
the previous drawings in subject and style, 
teference may be made to the decorated 
case of a grand pianoforte for Mr. Athel- 
Stan Riley, by Mr. T. G. Jackson (No. 
1,073). This design has been repeatedly 
illustrated in the technical papers, but 
it is hard to understand on what grounds. 
The architect—perhaps artist would be a 
better term in this instance—has only 
slightly departed from the traditional forms 
of the piano Case, and such variations as have 
nom satrodaced are more interesting for 
ee - ny oe from current usages 
sah ny be — beauty or power of 
an ak, either does the scrollwork 
1 which the case is decorated call for 
Special comment. It fills the Space it has 
eager f At eae but neither it nor the 
warrant the attention given 


this piece of furniture b 
press. y the architectural 


_ The drawings, it is 
is the case with all 
in the Exhibition, 
aitfangement or att 


proper to observe, as 
the architectural drawings 

are hung without any 
€mpt at classification. 





The English drawings are particularly badly 
arranged, since no attempt has been made at 
placing the work of the same architect 
together. The visitor looking for examples 
of particular types of. buildings, or the work 
of individual architects, must review the 
whole collection before feeling assured 
everything has been seen. In this operation 
the most extraordinary drawitgs are con- 
stantly meeting one’s eye, and it will be 
well, perhaps, if some of these: are noted 
first.. Thus, Mr. R. Phené Spiers exhibits 
two drawings, one, No...7,. Chelsea Embank- 
ment (No. 1,102), and the other a Mansion 
at Impney, in Worcester (No. 1,103), built, so 
the . catalogue tells. us, in association with 
M. E. Tronquin, of .Paris. This drawing 
is dated 1876, and shows a. very red 
house done ina very “Ecole” manner. The 
block of town houses is likewise very red, 
though scarcely more interesting. Is _ it 
possible this gentleman has done no work 
during the past seventeen years? The 
designs are bad, the colouring is harsh and 
crude, and both bear evidence of fresh study 
in Paris, and that with bad results. That 
they are old is attested, not only by the 
dates on the drawings, but by their style. 
Why, then, were they sent to Chicago? It 
is impossible to believe they represent the 
best of this architect’s work, and surely on 
this occasion only the best should be seen. 
Of the same general character, quite as 
mystifying in its presence, and certainly as 
discreditable to its author, is a design, 
apparently once placed in competition for 
the new Town Hail at Manchester (No. 
1,093), -by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott. This is a 
huge and aged drawing, a relic of the Gothic 
revival in its worst stage. It is doubtful if 
anything like it, either in design or render- 
ing, has ever been exhibited’ in America 
before ; certainly not since the Philadelphia 
Centennial. Quite of the same class is the 
design for the new Town Hall at Hamburg 
by the late Sir G. G. Scott and Mr. J. Oldrid 
Scott (No. 1,092), which had much better 
have been retained in the author’s collection 
of private antiquities than sent to Chicago 
forthe delight and delectation of an awe- 
stricken and untutored public. It is a huge 
drawing of a huge edifice, utterly devoid of 
interest. The chief feature is a very bad 
tower that swells in the middle and tapers 
towards eachend. What part Mr. Scott may 
have had in this work is impossible to deter- 
mine from the drawing, but no greater injury 
could have been doneto the memory of the late 
Sir G. G. Scott than to attach his name toa 
work of this description. However it may 
have been with the junior author, it is dis- 
tinctly unrepresentative of the work of the 
senior. The discredit of sending such a 
drawing to America rests not alone upon its 
author, but upon the committee admitting it. 
Of this, as well as many another drawing, 
one continually asks, why is it here? 
Turning to the drawings topically—-for 
though this necessitates the separation of 
architects’ individual work, it seems the 
better way to review the collection—the 
churches occupy the first place. The most 
pretentious are the drawings for Liverpool 
Cathedral by Mr. James Brooks (Nos. 1,017, 
1,018). Though a fair attempt to design a 
modern cathedral, it is not successful. The 
junction of the nave with the towers is badly 
managed, while the spires sit on their bases 
without growing out of. them. Much more 
successful, and, indeed, quite admirable in 
their way, are St. Mary’s, Woolwich (No. 
1,019), and St. Mary’s, Hornsey (No. 1,020), 
both by the same architect. Both are very 
good examples of the English parish church. 
The former is an ambitious, consistent, 
Early English design, the latter a Decorated 
one. The Tower and Spire, Stoke Newington 
(No. 1,095), by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, is a 
thoroughly English composition. It is an 
extremely good design, though much too large 
forthe church behind it. But the architect 
was manifestly building a tower, and has 
done his work extremely well. Mr. Leonard 


Stokes exhibits an exterior and interior of 
his Corpus Christi Priory Church, Miles 





ms 


Platting, Manchester (Nos. 1,107, 1,108), a 
rather striking design of considerable merit. 
The interior is not so satisfactory as the 
exterior, the architect having apparently 
aimed at producing effect by mass and struc- 
ture alone without the help of carved orna- 
ment, a system which might be successful if 
carried out on a large scale, but which is not 
at all suited to the dimensions of the present 
structure. The: rendering of both these 
drawings is exceedingly clever. St. Clare's 
Church, Liverpool (No. 1,111), by the same 
architect, is a: more interesting study. The 
grouping of the church and the connected 
buildings is very-effective, but the absence 


of a tower, which would bring the whole - 
into unity, is not compensated for by the 


small turret on one corner. | <) 9 
Mr. T..G. Jackson sends his New Cam- 
panile for the Cathedral of Zara, in Dal- 
matia (No. 1,070), a water-colour drawing 
indifferently done. This is a fairly successful 
design, the author having produced a struc: 
ture that apparently harmonises with: the 
edifice it decorates, and no .greater success 
than this can be asked for. Mr. Jackson 
also exhibits a-New Tower and Spire for St. 
John’s Church, Wimbledon (No. 1,071), a 
tine design, somewhat marred by a break in 
the spire. Mr. Herbert A. Gribble shows two 
drawings of the Oratory Church, Brompton 
(Nos. 1,061 and 1,062), a large coloured 
drawing of the interior, and a pen-and-ink 
sketch of the Altar of St. Philip Neri. The 
latter is infinitely superior to the former as 
an example of draughtsmanship, and, though 
showing but a small part of the church, 
enables one to obtain a better idea of its archi- 
tecture than the larger coloured drawing. No 
hint is given whether the colouring is in 
the materials, or painted, but however it is 
obtained there can be little satisfaction taken 
in it. The result is gaudy, and is carried 
out in a style no architect would think 
of adopting to-day. Whether our own 
work will appear as unsatisfactory as this 
ten years hence remains to be seen; 
meanwhile such drawings are useful in 
teaching what not to do again—a most 
important architectural lesson, by the 
way, though scarcely what the architect 
in the present instance hoped to impress. 
One of the most interesting drawings in the 
collection, though one of the smaller ones, 
and therefore less likely to attract atten- 
tion, is Mr. J. Oldrid Scott’s design for 
Lahore Cathedral (No. 1,094). This is an 
atternpt to build a brick structure that 
will be ecclesiastically and architecturally 
effective—a most difficult problem at best. 
The architect has only made a partial success. 
He was not content, apparently, in seeking 
to adapt his structure to the material, but 
started out with a preconceived notion of 
what a church should be like if built of stone, 
and then did the best he could with brick. The 
result is not happy. The construction 
simulates stone while frankly expressing its 
brick nature, and instead of a well-thought- 
out, consistent design, we have a mixture of 
round and pointed arches and Gothic and 
brick construction. Had the architect 
frankly accepted his material and designed 
in it, or had he based his design on an Italian 
brick Gothic church, the result would have 
been much happier. But it is well-meant 
effort, and the author deserves credit for 
having done as well as he did with the 
difficult material. Mr. John J. Stevenson’s 
St. Leonard’s Church, Perth (No. 1,105), has 
some interesting features, but the design 


is spoilt by the doubling of the clearstory — 


windows and by the open crown on the 
tower. 

On the whole, the drawings of churches 
are very satisfactory. The larger designs— 
Liverpool Cathedral (Nos. 1,017, 1,018), 
St. Cotman’s Cathedral, Queenstown, by 
Mr. George Ashlin (Nos. 1,003, 1,004), 
and the O’Connell Memorial Church, co. 
Kerry (Nos. 1,005, 1,006), by the same archi- 
tect— are the least satisfactory, and are 
distinctly inferior to the designs for the 
Protestant Episcopal Cathedral in New York, 





| shown in the American section; But the 
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English architects have thoroughly well 
availed themselves of the beautiful models 
for small churches which abound in their 
country, and which, in many respects, are 
the best models for small Gothic churches in 
the world. The smaller French churches 
have been so much injured by restorations 
and additions, and are usually so marred by 
grotesque interior decorations, as to render 
them of little valueto the modern architect. 
But the English Medizval parish church is a 
thing of beauty even in this day of restoration, 
ahd the collection at Chicago shows how 
abundantly and how well English architects 
have gone to it for inspiration. The new 
Oratory Church, Brompton, is the only con- 
siderable ecclesiastical edifice shown not in 
the Gothic style, and the bulk of the drawings 
show, therefore, how extremely wise the 
British architects are in adhering to national 
traditions in this one class of buildings more 
closely than in any others. With the models 
at their hands, and in such infinite variety, 
it would be strange indeed if they 
neglected them. Mention should also be 
made of the fine drawings of the Cathedral 
of Truro, when completed (No. 1,084), and 
the North Transept of Westminster as now 
restored (No. 1,085), by Mr. John L. 
Pearson. They show the work of the 
scholarly English architect at its best, though 
they have not, of course, the interest that 
attaches to wholly original work. The value 
of these drawings for American eyes would 
have been greatly increased had photographs 
of the buildings, before the modern work was 
executed, been attached to them. The 
proposed English Church at Berne (No. 1,016), 
by Mr. Reginald Blomfield, is a meritorious 
design warranting attentive study. 
_ Large public buildings are poorly repre- 
sented in the collection, a somewhat singular 
fact, since, if few works of this nature are 
now in actual progress in England, some 
drawings or photographs of erected buildings 
would have been more acceptable than the 
old drawings of houses and town halls which 
have been sent. The most important 
structure of this class is unquestionably the 
design for the completion of the South 
Kensington Museum, by Messrs. Aston 
Webb and E. Ingress Bell (No. 1,009), shown 
in an exquisitely-drawn pen sketch by 
Mr. Raffles Davison. Notwithstanding the 
great beauty of this drawing, it is much too 
small to properly show so large a building. 
It is, in fact, only a sketch, very charming, it 
is true, but totally inadequate for the subject. 
The conditions under which this structure 
was designed, the questions of cost, of 
monumental and ornamental treatment, 
relationship to existing structures, and the’ 
like, were so numerous and so varied that it 
is difficult to criticise this design in a few 
words. A certain amount of decorative 
treatment was apparently deemed essential 
in a great public building like this, and such 
being the case, the authors have achieved a 
very considerable success. It is true the 
towers and domes with which the walls are 
‘broken will not add to the value of the building 
‘as a museum, but the funds being available, 
‘there is every reason why a museum building 
should, in the beauty of its architecture and 
‘the magnificence of its appointments, ap- 
‘proximate in quality to that of its contents. 
But, after all, one has no right to comment 
‘on anything but the quality of this drawing, 
‘for it is, as has been said, much too small to 
show the. design in detail, and as the 
‘architect has not thought it worth, while to 
‘send a plan, one who sees this drawing for 
‘the first time is quite at a loss to imagine what 
sort of a structure is behind the facade. 
‘This is a serious misfortune, since no recent 
-English design is more worthy of study and 
illustration. d 

‘Mr. John Belcher’s (Nos. 1,011, 1,012), 
‘design for the-same building is one of the 
‘most pretentious Classic designs -in the 
‘English collection. As no plan accompanies 
‘the drawings it is even more difficult to 
‘criticise ‘from the elevation than was Mr, 
‘Ashton Webb's perspective sketch. How- 


been given us, the radical defect seems to be 
the absence of a dominating central feature. 
It is true the architect has made an attempt 
to gain some centralisation of effect by 
recessing his central portion and flanking 
it with two 
domes—which are sufficiently pleasing in 
themselves. 


low towers crowned with 


But there is a lack of climax 
in the centre not compensated for by the 
cleverness with which the pavilions at the 
ends of the recessed portions are managed. 
The most faulty part of the facade is the 
colonnade of the lower story, in which the 
height of the columns has been painfully 
exaggerated by placing them on high pedestals. 
In this connexion reference might be made 
to a water-colour drawing of Mr. Alfred A. 
Waterhouse’s Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington (No. 1,123), which is dated 
1876. It is difficult to understand the vogue 
this design appears to have enjoyed. The 
adjustment of the mass of the structure is 
well done, but the design itself lacks strength. 
The ornament and detail are poor and thin. 
Placed in contrast with Mr. Aston Webb's 
design it is chiefly interesting in illustrating 
how English architecture has broadened and 
developed since 1876. 

Messrs. John Honeyman & Keppie send 
two drawings of a premiated design for the 
Glasgow Art Gallery (Nos. 1,064, 1,065). One 
of these is a scale elevation drawn to large 
size, and though of very ordinary design and 
rendering, is somewhat interesting as being 
the most conspicuous example of this sort of 
work in the collection. It is much to be 
regretted that the accepted design in this 
competition was not shown. Mr. E. R. 
Robson sends a drawing of his Royal Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water Colours, Piccadilly, 
London (No. 1,091), a design of considerable 
interest, since it is a very good attempt to 
combine an art gallery with a series of shops 
on the lower floor. In a crowded city, where 
land and space are valuable, this is a 
thoroughly legitimate combination, and 
Mr. Robson has performed his task with 
much success. It is, of course, impossible 
that a building in which the upper floors show 
only an unbroken wall should wholly escape 
the impression of being top-heavy. But 
no other treatment is admissible if the 
structure is to fulfil the ends for which it is 
intended, while most excellent precedent 
exists. for architecturally treating it. Still, 
Mr. Robson has not entirely escaped the 


fault of top-heaviness. Dr. R. Rowand 
Anderson’s Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, Edinburgh (No. 1,001) is very 


similar in idea, though carried out in a 
Gothic style. Though apparently successful 
as a building intended for a specific purpose, 
the design is not pleasing. 

Municipal buildings, of which England 
contains a large number, are slightly repre- 
sented, and chiefly by buildings of second 
and third-rate importance. Mr. Brightwen 
Binyon sends a view of his Town Hall for 
Sunderland (No. 1,013), a medium-sized 
structure designed in a bad Classic style and 
badly carried out. With the exception of 
the two antiquated designs of Mr. Scott, 
previously referred to, and a design of the 
Glasgow Municipal Buildings, by Mr. T. L. 
Watson (No. 1,127), this is the only building 
of its class exhibited, though the catalogue 
credits Mr. William Young with a drawing 
of the executed Municipal Buildings at 
Glasgow (No. 1,130). This, however, proves 
to be Gosford House, an English country 
seat of comparatively little interest. . In this 
group might also be classed the Victoria 
Courts, Birmingham (No. 1,007), by Messrs. 
Aston Webb and Bell, a very fine drawing 
of which by Mr. Davison has been sent. 
The beauty of the drawing, in fact, rather 
obscures the individuality of the design. 
This structure is, on the whole, very pleasing, 
though somewhat hurt by the, profusion of 
ornament applied to it. 

In some respects, the drawings of Club- 
houses are the most interesting things in the 
English collection to American architects. 
English club-houses offer a striking contrast 
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tects keep to low structures, and ‘ 
to gain effect by spreading them oy hor 


zontally, the English appear to m 
their highest buildings. ake clubs 


Two ort ia 
buildings are shown at Chicago, Thee such 


of plans, which characterises the wha, 
British collection, makes it almost j 

to understand these great Structures, 
their economy of plan and constryc: 
must necessarily remain sealed. The » 


Edis, who sends drawings of his Constity. 
tional Club, Northumberland Avenye py, 
1,046), and the Junior Constitutiona}. 
Piccadilly (No. 1,047). Both © are 
designs, very English in feeling, and, on 
the whole, very successful. In both, ag 
well as in the few other high g 
shown, the horizontal element predominates 
in the design, the architect, apparently, not 
knowing or understanding the value Of the 
vertical element in designs of this deser 
tion. Colonel Edis also exhibits a Conya. 
lescent Home and Hospital (No, 16 
which is interesting as being one of the fey 
utilitarian buildings in the collection, The 
design is extremely simple, as befits the 
subject. There was no necessity for exhibit. 
ing the construction arches over the windows 
of the second floor, and they quite fail to give 
the relief they were evidently intended ty 
suggest. Mr. Waterhouse’s National Liber! 
Club, Thames Embankment (No, 1,124), 
should also be mentioned as one of those 
designs which at once impress the American 
as being unhesitatingly and entirely English, 
Few business blocks are shown, and those 
of so small a size as to be without interestto 
the American architect. No business strur. 
ture of any importance is erected in America 
that does not afford accommodation for a 
large number of tenants; no better method 
of advertising one’s success has been devised 
than erecting a gigantic office buildi 
occupying a small portion of it, and renting 
out the remainder of the fooms to others, while 
gaining, at the same time, the advantage of 
occupying a large and imposing structure 
This system has not yet reached England, 
and the conditions under which buildings 
are erected there, as well as the general 
system of doing business of this class 
may prevent its ever being introduced 
The most important drawing at Chicago 
is Messrs. Aston Webb and Bell’s Metro 
politan Life Assurance Society's Offices 
(No. 1,008). This is an extremely novel and 
successful design, though only four storiesin 
height. The architects have taken advar 
tage of their corner site by making a featur 
of an oriel window at this point, and have 
managed it extremely well. Whether the 
treatment here adopted would be suitable 
for a sixteen-story structure may well be 
questioned, but the style selected for this 
building is admirably suited to its height and 
dimensions, and the result is wholly satis 
factory. Ye 
Of city and country houses we havea 
considerable variety. The city house 3s 
poorly represented, not a single drawing of 
note being shown. A drawing of 20, James 
street, S.W., by Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
(No. 1014), is an ordinary design of little 
interest. Collingham Gardens Houses, 5:¥5 
by Messrs. Ernest George and Peto (No 
1,049), are interesting in design, as is also their 
‘East Hill, Ramsgate” (No. 1,050), but these 
architects are not fairly represented” 
Chicago, though they have sent five drawl 
Some of the country houses are’ finer # 
pictures than as architectural drawings4 
conspicuous example being an ‘ Architects 
House,” by Messrs. Goddard, Paget, & 
Goddard (No. 1,059). Asa decorative wale 
colour, nothing could be better, the 
ladies and the flower-beds making as fine a 
picture as one could wish to see. Wemay® 
this an architectural study, if we eee) 
it is not right to dignify it with the titleo™ 
architectural drawing. Mr. Philip — 
Tree shows some pretty cottages (No. 7 Hs 
and his Highland Mansions (Nos. rape 
1,119), of which two views are SHOWS 
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— 
Ralph Nevill’s prenienr an a (Nos. 
yo79, 1,080), an extremely clever design, 
fhoroughly English in Comore colot: 
John J. Stevenson sen Sa we er-co on 
arawing of “ Kenhill, Norfolk (No. 1,106) 
ch too large for the subject. A Scotch 
sessision by Mr. William Leiper (No. 1,074) 
is a fairly successful application of the 
French chateau style to the needs of a 
country house. Mr. T. L. Watson's design 
for the Royal Clyde Yacht Club, Hunter’s 
ay (No. 1,126) isa picturesque example 

of half-timbered work. _ 

One feels reluctant to express an opinion 
on the state of English architecture trom a 
collection, the chief examples of which have 
been noted in the course of this review. 
That it is not representative, as was stated 
at the outset, explains its deficiencies but 
does not excuse them. But however much 
dissatisfaction may be felt in the quality of 
the designs, as a whole, much praise may be 

ven for the rendering employed in many of 
the drawings. It is by its pen-and-ink 
work the British collection is-chiefly to be 
distinguished, and this, much more than the 
design, will be likely to attract the attention 
of the American architect. Drawings such 
as those by Mr. Raffles Davison are almost 
unknown in America, where the favourite 
style of rendering is by water-colour or in 
line drawing. There are few successful 
water-colour drawings in the British col- 
lection, though, doubtless, it would not be 
safe to argue American supremacy in that 
att from this circumstance. But water- 
colour as a medium for architectural drawing 
is too much used in America, where business 
buildings, and éven unimportant structures, 
are submitted to clients in this medium. It 
is, therefore, with considerable satisfaction 
that one may study examples of pen-and- 
ink work in the British collection that are 
practically new to the majority of American 
draughtsmen, save as they have been made 
familiar with it through reproductions in the 
technical press. Mr. Davison’s work is too 
well known in England to need more than 
a brief expression of appreciation of its 
exquisite finish and care. Beautiful as his 
work is, his drawings are executed on entirely 
toosmall a scale. An architectural drawing 
naturally requires to be large in order that 
all the parts may be seen. This is not the 
case with Mr. Davison’s work, though it may 
be the result of a system rather than from 
his individual choice. The small size is 
admirably adapted to his style of rendering, 
though one naturally wishes the drawings 
had greater architectural value. 

Even more striking are the shaded pen- 
and-ink drawings, illustrated in the new 
front of Brasenose College, in the High- 
street, Oxford (No. 1,069), new Examination 
Schools and Buildings for non - collegiate 
students, in the High-street of Oxford 
(No. 1,072), both by Mr. T. G. Jackson; 
the People’s Palace, London (No. 1,087), and 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours (No. 1,091), by Mr. E. R. Robson, 
and several otherexamples. These drawings 
are all too small for representing archi- 
tectural subjects, and, indeed, this is a 
serious fault with all the British drawings— 
that and the absence of plans—and are more 
valuable as “reminders” or suggestions of 
the buildings than attempts to represent 
them architecturally. But the small size 
seems to have acted as an inducement. to 
their authors to lavish the utmost care upon 
them. No one produces such drawings in 
America ; and while they approximate to 
engravings in appearance—and it requires 
rather close examination, in some instances 
to remove one’s doubts—they almost make 
up, in their striking and great beauty, for the 
other deficiencies of the collection. It is 
doubtful if such a school of draughtsmanship 
would, under any circumstances, find an 
following in America.. American afd 
ir shes ica. merican architects 
‘int ays in a hurry to get through with 
ti eir work, and would hesitate to take the 
sedis gk the expense necessary to 
ate extremely useful end i = a Mayet 

y useful and interesting lessons 








in pen-and-ink drawing, though one cannot 
rid oneself of the doubt that, notwithstanding 
the care lavished upon them, the trouble was 
scarcely worth the end. <A broader, bolder 
style of rendering, carried out on a much 
larger scale, is what is needed in archi- 
tectural drawing, but, in their way, these are 
the gems of the British collection, and it is 
a style of drawing in which the palm may be 
unhesitatingly awarded to the Englishman. 
F, 
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NOTES. 


w|i) are glad to observe that the 
Si} question of payment for water 
by meter and in proportion to 

mba) the quantity used has been at 
all events mooted in the House of Com- 
mons by the question on the subject 
put by Mr. Wootton Isaacson on Tuesday 
last, ‘‘whether the Government would now 
bring ina Bill to compel water companies 
to charge by measurement the water used in 
all houses over 100/. per annum.” The 
limit named is absurdly high; “over 257.” 
would be more suitable. The objection 
often raised to the idea of water-charging 
by meter is that the very poor would en- 
deavour to do without water as much as 
possible, with insanitary results to them- 
selves and others. A 25/. limit ought 
to be sufficient to guard against this evil. 
Of course Mr. Fowler, like the Chancellor 
in Tennyson’s poem, “Smiling put the 
question by,” and it is probably pre- 
mature at present to think of the formal 
adoption of the meter system; but it is as 
well that the idea should be kept before the 
legislature. We have little doubt that 
eventually we must come to the meter 
system, and it will be the best way of 
putting an end to the vexatious powers of 
interference and annoyance in regard to 
water fittings which are now conferred on 
the London Water Companies, and often so 
much abused by them. 








HE next step in the coal dispute will be 
the taking of a ballot of the men on 
the following questions :—(1) Will you agree 
to a 25 percent. reduction in wages or any 
part thereof? (2) Will you accept the 
employers offer of arbitration? (3) Shall all 
men resume work who can do so at the old 
rate of wages? Unless the men still decline 
to accept any reduction whatever, the first 
of these questions requires two separate 
answers; and as it is always desirable that 
questions of this nature should be answerable 
simply in the affirmative or negative, it would 
have been better to have made two separate 
queries. We cannot but think, however, 
that a still wiser course would be to strike 
out the first question altogether, for in the 
event of the acceptance of the second, the 
situation would be so complicated that 
another ballot might be necessary before the 
difficulty could be cleared up. The distress 
among the strikers and their families is 
becoming so acute, and the funds from 
which the strike pay is drawn are so fast 
disappearing, that the question of partial 
resumption may now be more favourably 
considered. So many would be left out in 
the cold, however, and might therefore be 
still hostile, that it is by no means certain 
that the question will be answered in the 
affirmative. Even if it should be, no work 
could be done for another week or two, on 
account of the time occupied by taking the 
ballot. 
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HE Accademia dei Lincei are about to 
issue an archzological plan of the 
whole City of Rome, which is to embody 
the results of past and present excavations. 
It seems almost inconceivable, but the fact 
remains that’ Canina’s monumental work. 
issued in 1848, ‘‘ Edifizii di Roma Antica,” is 
still, as a collective conspectus, unsuperseded, 
The new plan, “Forma urbis Rome,” was 
begun by its present editor, Professor 
Lanciani, in 1867, and was intended to 


























embody all the excavations and researches 
that had been set afoot in 1851. In 1876 
Mommsen recommended that it should be 
published without -further delay, but -it 
happened that in that very year discoveries 
of such great importance were made that the 
publication was postponed indefinitely, as 
Lanciani had to give all his time and 
energies to the new material. In 1889 the 
Government discontinued its excavations, 
and as it seems unlikely that they will be 
re-opened for some considerable time, the 
Accademia determined to proceed at once 
with the map. It is to be on a scale of 
I : 1,000, to admit of the legible drawing of 
all details of construction, pavements, water- 
courses, &c. The map is to be divided 
into forty-six plates, forming collectively an 
area of 25 square métres; a synopsis of the 
forty-six plates, numbered and lettered, to 
show the Regiones, is, of course, appended. 
As to the material, it is intended to include 
monuments and ruins from the periods of 
the Kings, the Republic, the Emperors, 
Christian monuments. down to the sixth 
century A.D., and those of modern Rome. 
These various periods are to be marked in 
five distinctive colours. Not only monuments 
at present existing, but those that have 
existed and have been destroyed, will be 
marked in, whenever authentic plans or 
descriptions exist; if descriptions only are 
extant, they will be given in dotted lines. 
No reconstructions, or restorations of any 
kind, however certain, are to be admitted. 
The subscription price is to be 7/., and the 
publishers (Hoepli, of Milan) austerely state 
that, owing to the cost of the book, there 
will be no free list whatever, even to the 
members of the Accademia. 





\W* are almost overdone now-a-days 
with books to illustrate ancient 
history and literature by monumental 
remains, but Dr. Liickenbach’s Abbildungen 
(Illustrations) deserves the attention of 
English students, if for nothing else for the 
plan showing the position of the Parthenon 
marbles on the temple. The arrangement of 
the frieze has never been easy to visualise 
except when standing before a model, and 
many a provincial lecturer has been hard put 
to in trying to present it in easy form to his 
audience. Dr. Liickenbach’s very simple 
diagram is quite new, and makes it all not 
only clear but obvious. We may note also 
the bird's-eye view of the Altis at Olympia, 
which, though perhaps purposely not* very 
complete in detail, yet is an admirable aid to 
the historical imagination. The architectural 
part of the book owes much to Professor 
Durm, and to Dr. Hulsen, Second Secretary 
of the German Archeological Institute at 
Rome. . Fees 





G Mages has been an unusual degree of 

architectural work going on in Zurich 
during the past year, both in regard to 
public buildings and domestic architecture. 
The suburban houses include some. pic- 
turesque buildings; the new town houses 
are rather like copies of stereotyped Vienna 
or Berlin street fronts on a small scale, and 
looking very much out of place in this other- 
wise picturesque town. A block of flats by 
Herr Ernst, however, in red brick, shows a 
picturesque treatment which is not inappro- 
priate to its title of “Red Castle buildings,” 
and is, moreover, well planned internally. Of 
public buildings, the new Municipal Theatre, 
by the Viennese specialists, Messrs: Fellner 
& Helmer, has been only recently completed ; 
and Herr Gustav Gull, of Zurich, has com- 
mencedtheerection of a new National Museum 
which promises well, and is to be finished 
in an unusually short time, as it is to be 
presented to the Swiss Government by the 
city of Zurich in October, 1894. It will. cost 
two million francs, and besides .affurding 
accommodation for the existing collectiens, 
will have a separate wing devoted to the 
purposes of an Arts and Crafts School. A 
new ‘‘ Ton-Halle,” or concert room building, 
has also been commenced under the’ super- 
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intendence of Herr Wehrli, from the design 
of Messrs. Fellner & Helmer; and a new 
General Post Office is to be taken in hand’ 
almost immediately, the necessary funds’ 
having been granted by the Government. 
Church building, it may be observed, takes a 
very small place amid this architectural 
activity, the only new example being the 
pretty Renaissance church with a campanile 
in the Enge suburb, from the designs of 
Professor Blunschli. 





‘THE annual meeting of the delegates of 

the Amalgamated Societies of Archi- 
tects and Civil Engineers of Germany will be 
be held. at Miinster this month. Besides 
the Society’s usual business a good deal of 
technical work is mapped out for the dele- 
gates, The smoke nuisance is to be discussed ; 
an important publication on German building 
stones arranged for, and the results of 
‘numerous investigations with “ fire-proof”’ 
materials put before the public. A publica- 
‘tion on German country cottages is to be 
taken in hand; and the results of some 
investigations on the causes of the sweating 
oi bricks prepared for print. The professional 
questions under discussion will embrace the 
revision of competition regulations, and the 
framing of contract-forms for the supply of 
iron-work. The official representatives of the 
societies who had to visit ‘the Chicago 
Exhibition are. expected to have some 
interesting reports ready for the meeting. 
The great biennial gathering of the members 
_of the Societies will not take place until next 
-year. Strasburg has been selected for the 
_ place of meeting. 





—_ 


OME correspondence that has appeared 

in Notes .and Queries shows. what 
misapprehension is yet current concerning 
the houses in and about Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


For instance, the. Rev. W. J. Loftie, F.S.A., 


author of many popular books about London, 
asks, as ‘interesting questions ”"— 
What is the meaning of Whetstone-Park ? Where 
- was Little Lincoln’s-inn-fields? Where was Lord 
Cobham hung in his armour over a slow fire? 
‘Where did William, Lord Russell, suffer ? 


and so on, Leaving his queries for the 
‘moment, we find that Mr. Loftie, in speaking 
..of Arch- (or West-) row, along the west side, 
says, ‘‘ the stone-faced house next door [to 
Powis, or Newcastle, House, Nos. 66 and 67] 
is undoubtedly by Inigo Jones.” He may. 
. have.authority for this, but the house No. 65 
_is in appearance later than Jones's original 
, work here, which is mainly of red brick and 
now—excepting No. 2, Portsmouth-street, 
. Lincoln’s - inn - fields - chambers — stuccoed 
-over. He goes on: “ The two brick pillars 
. really are before the stone-faced house.” 

He refers to the two red-brick piers, of fine 

. workmanship, each capped with a stone vase 
and ball, in front of Nos. 59 and 60, being 
Lindsey, and latterly Ancaster, House 
‘(built by Jones for Robert Bertie, Earl 
of Lindsey, 1640) which for many years 
“past has borne a stuccoed front, with six 
Tonic pilasters, supporting a heavy cornice, 
‘and a balustrade from which the urns are 
‘lost. Nos. 57 and 58 is a stone house of 
“later date, having a_ similar elevation, 
including the rustic ground floor, but with a 
“rounded portico resting on Doric columns. 
No. 2, Portsmouth-street, marked in the 
_ Ordnance Survey of 1873 as the site of 
Portsmouth House, with Nos. §0 to 55, 61 
‘and 64, retain their pristine elevations, but 
_stuccoed, with plain or Ionic pilasters; and 
‘we notice that the rose and fleur-de-lys 
badges are banded on to the Ionic pilasters 
, Of only Nos. 2, 50-52, and 54.* They are 
_cognisances of Henrietta Maria, the Rose 
‘and Lily Queen, and remind us that the Jand 
“here, once known as Pursefield and the 
* Pightells, was her jointure, and that it was 
‘to her that William Newton addressed his 
‘ pétition (1638) for licence to build along the 
’ Fields’ north side. Opposed by the Benchers, 
‘Newton began and ended at the west end 





-* Bays have been added to the first floors of No. 51 and 52. 


of what was long called Holborn-row, 
completed by Newman in the succeeding 
reign. 
Nos. 50A, 56, and 62, and all of No. 63 
(stone) are modern. 
Nos. 54 and 55 marks an old way, Fortfue-, 
or. Fortifene-, lane, between Ficquets-fields 
and the Via de Aldwyche (Drury-lane). The 
pillage of the chapel of SS. Anselm and 
Cecilia, just beyond, by Protestant rioters on 





The brick fronts, in Arch-row, of 


The archway beneath 


December 10, 1688, is commemorated by a 
silver medal struck by G. Bower, bearing 
on its reverse a view of the chapel in 
flames, and Arch-row. Faithorne’s map 
shows the pathway hence to Great Turnstile, 
which path separated Purse-field (north- 
west) from the Cop or Cup-field (south-east). 
Whetstone-park, its west portion formerly 
Phillips’s-rents, was built by William 
Whetstone, vestryman and overseer of St. 
Giles’s circa 1650. He called it a park, 
perhaps because Sir Richard Weston had 
given the name of ‘‘ Weston’s-park ” to some 
ground, part of the Old Witch-close, attached 
to Lewkenor, o/i Cornwallis, House, which 
adjoined the old ‘‘ White Hart” at the north 
end of Drury-lane. It was a notorious 
quarter, lying along the old ditch called 
Spencer's dig. The supposed Manor-house, 
finally pulled down in 1886, and rebuilt as 
Nos. 16 and 17, Great Turnstile, and part of 
No. 283, High Holborn, is said to have been 
occupied by Richard Penderel, the Royalist.* 
New-square, Serle, Portugal, and Carey- 
streets, and New-court, stand on the site 
of Little Lincoln’s Inn-fields, otherwise 
Ficquet’s-fields, so styled in an agreement 
between Henry Serle and the Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, of 1682. Walsingham records 
Cobham was hung by the neck in an iron 
chain on a gallows built of purpose in St. 
Giles’s-fields ; that is, in Elm-close, between 
Seven-dials and Long-acre; in his “ History 
of London” (1884), Mr. Loftie says Viscount 
Russell, ‘‘and, probably, Lord Cobham,” 
were executed in Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 





T is notified that, under the ‘Union of 
Benefices” Act, the remains of all persons 
interred in or under the church of All 
Hallows the Great will be removed in the 
course of next month, preparatory to the 
demolition of the church, the Ecclesiastical 
Commission making a maximum grant in 
aid of 10/. for each case. The tablets and 
monuments will also be taken, failing any 
other directions by interested parties, to St. 
Michael's, Paternoster Royal; which hence- 
forth will serve for the unitedbenefices. The 
demolition of this church, designed by 
Wren, and one of the eight in London 
so dedicated, will remove the last link 
of association between this quarter and 
the Hanse merchants of the Steelyard, 
whereof the site is now covered by 
the South-Eastern Railway terminus in 
Cannon-street. The church of All Hallows 
the Less—its benefice united to that of 
All Hallows the Great after the fire— 
stood a little eastwards, where is now the 
‘City of London,” formerly ‘ Calvert’s” 
Brewery. Of the latter church, andits hand- 
some carved choir-screen, we gave a short 
account in a “Note” on July 5, 1890. Ina 
letter to the Zimes of November 17, 1891, 
Mr. Lionel Cust gives a list of the portraits 
which Holbein painted in England, in 
1532-3, of his patrons, the Steel-yard 
traders ; to that time too are ascribed his 
two tempera pictures of “The Triumph of 
Riches” and “The Triumph of Poverty” 
painted for the Steel-yard Hall. His draw- 
ing is preserved, at Berlin, of the processional 
arch set up by the Hanse merchants here 
on the occasion of Anne Boleyn’s progress 
from the Tower to Westminster on May 31, 


1533- 





HE journal of the Franklin Institute for 


August, among other papers contains 
a contribution dealing with the “ Specific 





* See the view of the old house and its carved wood 
chimney-piece, Early Jacobean, in Mr. W. Blott’s 
“Chronicle of Blemundsbury ” (1892), reviewed in the 


Heat of Metals,” in the course of which 
stated that manganese has neyer 
obtained free from silicon or: car : 
of which increases its specific heer ae 
aluminium has generally been s While 
taining iron which decreases its Snacié, 
heat. 
specimens not perfectly pure, 
journal we find some remarks ypop, 
subject of “ Causes of Fires,” some of wh: 
are worth note. The writer urges that, aa 
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Hence the varying results by usi 
In the Same 


precautionary measure, hangin 
should be suspended from metal chains on 
not from cords, for should the fibres 
through, the lamp falls. Kerosene Iq; 
should be filled in the daytime only, Ney 
attempt to fill a lamp while it is byuppj wi 
when near an artificial light or fire. : 
flame, be it gas or oil, should be nearer the, 
18 in. to bare woodwork at the Sides and 
36 in. from a ceiling. One of the first 


also to secure immunity from fire is clean}. 
ness. The fire hazard of any place increases 
with its untidiness. Chimney fires goyjj 
be readily extinguished by throwing gai 
down the chimney, as gas is thereby eyolyed 
which extinguishes the fire, but in modem 
houses the roof is not generally easily 
accessible for this purpose. 





Saiunnenietneeeest 


HE parish church of St. Luke's, Chelsea 
has been closed for alterations and 
repairs, to include the raising of the chancel 
floor and re-hanging of the bells & 
Luke’s was built, of Bath stone, in the late 
Gothic style, after the designs ot James 
Savage, in 1819-24, and has a groined stone 
roof. It is 187 ft. long, with a’ pinnacled 
tower 140 ft. high. James Northcote, RA, 
painted the altar-piece, The Entombment, 
and Mr. Watts, R.A., a replica of his “Time 
Death, and Judgment.” The organ, by 
Nicholls and Gray, was enlarged by, Jones, 
At that time Brompton was .a_ favourite 
quarter of actors and singers; in St. Luke's 
churchyard were buried Egerton and 
Blanchard, who died in 1835. We under 
stand that Miss A. Morgan will presenta 
new pulpit, of marble and stone, in memory 
of her parents. 





Westminster Bridge recently presented 
to the Guildhall Art Gallery, as we announced 
on the 26th ult., the Atheneum of last week 
remarks :—-‘‘ The picture being dated 174, 
shows the tridge when nearly new,’ 50 
much of Labelye’s work as appears in each 
picture—the date 1747 is assigned to both— 
shows it in a finished state; but the bridge, 
its first pile driven in September, 1738; was 
not opened until November 18, 1750. At 
first meant to be wooden, and then cot 
structed of magnesian limestone, the fabric 
gradually gave way, and large sums were 
spent in repairs. In 1846 they substituted 
a lower and balustraded parapet, remov 
the high canopies from the pier alcoves, and 
lowered the roadway, relieving the piers 
their wooden caissons of, it: is said, 3000 
tons weight. Sir Charles Barry proposed @ 
five-arched bridge, of iron, in the Gothic 
style. Thomas Page’s bridge was begun 
1854, on a tender for 201,000/ ; the: 
cost (exclusive of the approaches) 17, 
more. Our contemporary goes on to Say~ 

‘There is at Guildhall, included in the’ same 
another picture by the same hand, of the 
several details of which are very interesting from ® 
architect’s and topographer’s view.” if 
The details are puzzling too, as 
out, whilst the title of one picture SHU” 
accord with the view, which is southwards 
and not “looking down the river.” ' 


— | 
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which the energetic rector has 


done 
now W 
jven 


e have a most unsatisfactory answer 
in Parliament (Tuesday evening) 
pt regard to the sanitary condition of the 
Cavalry Barracks there. In Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman s reply to Sir W. Hart Dyke’s 
yestion it was alleged that some of the 
smells in the ba: racks arose from dirty latrines 
and from escapes of gas. These are con- 
yiderable evils in themselves, especially in a 
where considerable numbers are 
crowded together in barracks. Sir W. Hart 
Dyke said ‘this was a matter of life and 
death,” and pressed the question further— 


“Jt is in the officers’ quarters that the old and 
miserable drains terminate in a cesspool. Do the 
Government propose to put an end to the danger 
that arises from this system of drainage or to allow 


to continue ? 
’ Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. —The whole system 


of drainage at the barracks in question is under con- 


‘deration. 
: ‘ved in the officers’ quarters, and what can be 


fone to put an end to them will be done at once.” 


We do not approve of the phrase “ what can 
be done.” Modern sanitary science is quite 
equal to making the whole thing right; it is 
only a question of money. The bad sanita- 
tion of places about Windsor is the more to 
be wondered at when we consider that the 
town is contiguous not only to a Royal 
Palace, but also to one of the largest public 
schools of England, in the vicinity of which 
it is especially desirable that no insanitary 
conditions should exist. 


ot < 


THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS. 


THE twenty-sixth annual Trades Union Con- 
gress opened on Monday at Belfast, when Mr. 
Samuel Monro was elected President. 

The Parliamentary Committee’s report, pre- 
sented by Mr. Charles Fenwick, M.P., contained 
the following passages :— 


The Labour Department. 


“This department of the Board of Trade was 
created by Mr. Mundella in 1886. The depart- 
ment, so far as the means at its disposal would 
permit, has done its work with great credit and 
eficiency, but the machinery at its command 
was totally inadequate having regard to the 
character and importance of the work to be per- 
formed. Through the assistance of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the President of the 
Board of Trade has now greatly extended the 
scope of its operations by the appointment of an 
efficient staff of local and general officers ; and in 
order to facilitate the collection and distribution 
of statistical and other valuable information, 
0 essential to be preserved in the history of an 
industrial community, a monthly journal, the 
Labour Gazette, is issued by the department free 
of charge to secretaries of trade societies and 
mechanics’ institutes. Your committee express 
the hope that, with more efficient machinery, the 
‘partment may be able to carry on with greater 
ehciency the economic education of a people 
whose national greatness depends upon their skill 
and industrial capacity, and we would suggest 
that the committee for the incoming year be 
Instructed to consider how the Gazette may be 
improved, so that fuller statistical information 
might be obtained from employers.” 


Hours of Labour. 


“The General Fight Hours Bill was intro 
duced by Mr. John Burns, M.P., but in con- 
sequence of an unfavourable ballot he was 
mable to obtain a Suitable date for its second 
leading, The Miners’ Bill was more fortunate 
a first place having been obtained on May 3, 
; en Mr, Samuel Woods, M.P., 

e Second Reading, which was carried by a 
ge of seventy-eight votes, in a House com- 
pba Members, Your committee were 
te fndance in the lobby of the House. and 
fndered assistance to the committee of the 


‘all in his power to ameliorate; and. 


The evil smells complained of are only , 


moved | 


Employers’ Liability. 

**A Bill to amend the law of employers 
liabilities was brought in by the Home Secretary, 
and afterwards referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law. Several important changes were 
made in the Bill in Committee, and if passed into 
law in its present form it would place a workman 
injured through the negligence * his employer or 
by the negligence of a fellow-workman, in a 
position of equality with a stranger or any person 
not in the employment of the said employers. 
The changés in the law advocated by the con- 
gress for several years past are all embodied in 
this Bill, and your committee trust that every 
assistance will be given to the Government in 
| their endeavours to pass the measure into law 
during the present year. 

Strenuous efforts were made in the debate on 
the second reading of the Bill to induce the 
Government to accept the principle of providing 
compensation for all accidents, whether caused by 
negligence or otherwise. There is, we feel, a 
great deal to be said in favour of such a proposal, 
considered apart from the question of negligence, 
which is the principle upon which this measure is 
based ; and it might well be provided for by 
separate legislation. It is, however, utterly 
impossible to deal satisfactorily with such a 
proposal in a Bill dealing with employers’ lia- 
bility for negligence. 

We have had occasion previously to call your 
attention to the fact that in consequence of the 
‘Bill being referred to a Grand Committee, the 
| Leader of the Opposition suggested to his followers 
that they should take no part in the proceedings 
of that Committee. That suggestion was faith- 
fully observed by many of the Unionist 
Members, and it is now said that when the 
Bill is reported to the House an effort will 
be made to undo the work of the Grand 
Committee. It is contended that the volun- 
tary associations, such as those which exist 
between the London & North-Western Railway 
Company and their servants, and other similar 
societies, will be destroyed if this Bill comes into 
law in its present form. 

We do not believe that such results would 
follow from the passing of the Bill, but the 
principle of contracting out has been productive 
of such injustice to workmen that even if such 
predictions should prove to be well founded, we 
are bound in the interest of the workman to 
prevent, if possible, the continuation of a practice 
which experience has proved to be a source of 
oppression and injustice to thousands of unpro- 
tected men and women in our various industrial 
centres. The position of workmen employed by 
sub-contractors will require further consideration 
when the Report stage is reached, and we trust 
that the Government will either bring up them- 
selves or accept from others an amendment to 
improve the Bill in this respect.” 

On Tuesday the Congress resumed its sitting. 


The President's Address. 


Mr. Monro, in the course of his Presidential 
Address, said he thought there was a special 
fitness in the Congress meeting this year in 
Belfast, a city which had taken a foremost place 
in the discussion of current events, and it was 
right and proper that those present, who in a 
great measure, by their vote and influence, held 
the destinies of Ireland in their hands, should, on 
the spot, study those social problems which were 
just now attracting so much attention..... The 
legislature had always been, and was ever likely 
to be, permeated by a thoroughly capitalist 
spirit, It was mot necessary, nor would 
it be just, to.assume that our capitalist legislators 
were studiously unfair, or that they consciously 
and for self-interest departed even a hair’sbreadth 
from what they honestly*thought was best for the 
interest of the entire community. But it was not 
credible that any section of the community could 
completely divest itself of its own _ special 
modes of thought. A purely. Labour Parlia- 
ment would view such questions through an 
atmosphere coloured by its own _ prejudices, 
its own interests, its own habits of thought, 
and its own conditions of mind. It did 
not require proof that a Parliament in which 
employers of labour, large railway magnates, 
mining proprietors, and Jandjords wield such 
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Miners’ Federation in ca 

lembers in favour of the “Bill, Sie ‘cteestite 

re that no. Opportunity has been afforded for | 

heen, a tow on the succeeding stages of this 

a uring the present Session, as the 
© procedure will have to be repeated next 


beg 7 when the supporters of the Bill may not 


\ , influence, should, even with the best intentions 
We sincerely ' 


and the most scrupulous desire to be fair, 
occasionally deviate from the path which 
they would tread if they could completely enter 
into the lives of those for whom they so often 
legislate. In fact, the, basis of their error con- 
sisted in ignoring the interests of.other classes 





oo so successful 


in the ballot as they were 


besides that to which they belonged, and taking 


, the world as containing only one set of interésts— 








viz., that which embraced theirs, In treating this 
subject he was most anxious to avoid even the 
suggestion of bad faith or evil design ; and the 
point which he desired to make and emphasise 
was the practical difficulty which arises in placing 
the relations between the State and our labouring 
population on a perfectly satisfactory basis by 
means of legislative machinery in which there 
existed an unconscious mental bias, caused partly 
by want of knowledge, partly by hereditary 
feeling, and other influences none the less potent 
because their existence was not always known 
even to the person swayed by them, Therefore he 
assumed that all our political parties were anxious 
to concede every reasonable demand to the party 
of Labour when it was made clear to them that such 
concessions would be beneficial to the true interests 
of Labour itself. But to secure this desirable 
result, in his opinion it was absolutely necessary 
that Labour should havea much larger proportion 
of representation in Parliament than it at present 
possessed, and that it was the duty of the State to 
provide the machinery by which that more equit- 
able representation could be secured, either by the 
payment of members or some other scheme calcu- 
lated to attain the end in view. And when that 
end was attained, it was to be hoped that Labour 
representatives would, irrespective of party, 
attend to Labour interests first, and party ties 
a long way afterwards. But there was another 
reason for the unwillingness of public men in 
the early part of this century to promote Labour 
legislation. The problems which engaged the 
attention of the politician and the reformer 
were not then nearly so troublesome or so 
numerous as now. People were apt to drop into 
the error of supposing that the conditions of 
and the relations between the various grades in 
the community were the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. They forgot that the organisation 
of Labour as at present existing, as well as of 
capital, was of comparatively recent date. Most 
of the graver questions affecting Labour had 
grown more or less naturally out of the enormous 
extension of the organisation of industry, which 
in its turn was mainly the outcome of mechanical 
invention and the introduction of machinery. 
Production upon a large scale, coupled with 
agricultural depression, was followed by an inrush 
of labour from the rural districts into the great 
towns. It was evident that the legislation applic- 
cable to the ways of an agricultural community 
was quite inapplicable to the new condition of 
things, where masses of human beings kept 
crowding and pushing each other out of existence 
for the divine privilege of living, and where over- 
crowding, poverty, and all their attendant evils 
made the labouring population easy victims to 
oppression and greed. Two hundred years ago 
there was not in the length or breadth of Great 
Britain such an institution as a factory in the 
modern sense of the term. The first English 
factory was not of an earlier date than 1719, and it 
was not till 1832 that the factory system was 
eompletely established. The new condition of 
things, brought about by unprecedented: combina- 
tions of machinery, by improved appliances, by 
new forces of nature, and by a sudden: develop- 
ment of what might be called free, as opposed to. 
stationary labour, produced important. results.) 
The first consequence of this new: freedom in 
Labour was highly disastrous to many of the 
workers themselves. Old methods were suddenly 
rendered useless ; labovr-saving machinery threw 
thousands out of employment ; wages, in the 
crush and scramble for work, became greatly. 
reduced, and, what was far worse, the health and 
tone of the workers was deteriorated by conditions 
of labour so appalling in their horror that up to 
the present day they caused a thrill of shame. to 
the most hardened and unsympathetic. ... . The 
President having referred in this connexion to 
the history of factory legislation, &c., spoke 
as follows on the question of strikes: ‘‘ My 
opinions as to strikes are well known, at 
least in Belfast. I believe it to be an: act of 
criminal folly to hint at, or recommend, a strike 
until all the resources of civilisation have been 
exhausted in the endeavour to avoid such a 
forlorn hope ; -and I believe this opinion is very 
generally entertained among the better organised 
associations amongst us.~ In fact, lock-outs are 
more common in this part of the country than 
strikes are, showing that’ our motto—‘ Defence, 
not defiance’—is very generally acted on. I have 
great hope that cne of the outcomes of the Royal 
Commission on; Labour will be to formulate sucha 
system of conciliation and arbitration as will mak ; 
the resort to industrial warfare much more» 

than it is at present. In matters of. State, the 


American Legislature have endorsed the principle 
of arbitration, and more recently our own Govérn- 
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ment have sympathised with the. action of the | 
Americans in this respect. May we not reasonably 

hope that in the near future differences of opinion 

in industrial matters as between employer and 

employed will be calmly discussed—first, between 

the parties concerned ; and, if they are unable to 

see eye to eye on the subject, then that the matter 

in dispute should be referred to independent arbi- 

trators uninterested as to the result, except in so 

far as seeing that fair play and justice should be 

meted out to either party? How much loss of! 
eapital, loss of trade, loss of wages, loss of temper, 

would be avoided by this course! How much 

miséry, not only to the parties directly concerned, 

but to those dependent upon them, would be 

saved, if this rational mode of doing business were 

generally resorted to.” 

~. ‘We will refer to some of the other proceedings 
of the Congress in our next. 


——— 
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PRIVATE STREET WORKS ACT, 1892.* 


‘THERE is nothing perhaps which has given 
more work to the municipal engineer than the 
method of proceeding with regard to the repair 
and adoption of private streets introduced by the 
1goth and following sections of the Public Health 
Act, 1875; and nothing in that valuable Act has 
caused so much trouble to local authorities, or 
given rise to ‘such peculiar and bewildering legal 
interpretations as these particular sections. The 
subject has already been considered at meetings 
of this Association, and the writer’s apology for 
again referring to it is, that an altogether new 
method of proceeding has been introduced by the 
Private Street Works Act, 1892, which has 
recently become law. The object of this paper 
is to compare the procedure proposed by that Act 
with the routine of proceedings under the existing 
Acts, and to elicit the opinion of members of this 
Association, in whose practice the repair and 
adoption of private streets is a matter of frequent 
occurrence, upon each method of proceeding. 

It is unnecessary to set forth in detail the steps 
to be taken under the respective Acts, inasmuch 
as members are intimately acquainted with them, 
and the writer will content himself with enumerat- 
ing what appears to him be the advantages and 
the possible disadvantages which the Act of 1892 
offers to local-authorities when compared with 
the working of the Acts previously in force. 

- By Section 6 of the new Act, where any street, 
op part of a street, is not sewered, levelled, 
paved, metalled, flagged, channelled, made.good, 
and: lighted to the satisfaction of the local 
authority, the authority may. resolve to do 
any one or more of these things, and the 
expense. incurred in executing ihe work 
shall be apportioned on the frontages to such 
street. This is clearly a great improvement on 
the provisions of the previous Acts, which give to 
the frontage owners, after receiving notice, the 
option of doing the work themselves. In the 
majority of cases, it is true, the owners do not 
avail themselves of this privilege, and the work 
is usually done by the authority ; but every owner 
has the right to do the work throughout his own 
frontage himself, and if one or more claim to 
exercise this right, a great difficulty is placed in 
the way of executing the work. in a satisfactory 
manner. In such a case the authority has to make 
arrangements for repairing those parts of the street 
where the frontage owners take no action, and this 
is sometimes a very inconvenient and unsatisfactory 
thing to do, Can anything more confusing be 
conceived, than a number of owners employing 
their‘own respective contractors or workmen to 
carry out the work for their own particular 
frontages, in accordance with the notice and 
plans. prepared by the authority’s surveyor for 
the: whole street? In one case in the writer’s 
experience about one-half the owners elected to 
do the work themselves, and the remainder left it 
to the local authority. The authority entered 
into a contract for the repair of the parts left to 
them, and the:other owners arranged with the 
same contractor to do the work to their frontages, 
to the satisfaction of the authority, at a fixed price 
per foot frontage. Certain extras were incurred 
in the execution of the work, for the whole of 
which extras the authority had to pay the con- 
tractor. A proportion of these was charged to 
and received from the frontage owners for whom 
the authority acted, but the ‘remaining portion 
could not be recovered by the authority from the 
owners who acted for themselves. In another 
case, in an adjoining district, the owners all 
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carried out the work themselves, each inde- 
pendently of the others, with a result which is 
more easily imagined than described. The 
possibility of all such confusion as this, and of one 
or two owners obstructing the necessary work of 
repair in a private street, is avoided by the 
method of proceeding proposed by the new Act. 

The notice to be given to the owners under 
the present system of procedure requires great 
care in its preparation, and many sums have 
been lost to local authorities by reason of the 
faulty drafting of notices or the defective service 
thereof. The simple plan of publishing in the 
local papers the resolution of the authority to 
proceed with the work, affixing copies of such 
resolutions in the street to be repaired, and 
serving similar copies on the owners as proposed 
by the new Act, is certainly much better and 
simpler. 

From the service of notice to repair, as now 
given, until the demand for payment of apportion- 
ment is made, a considerable length of time 
must of necessity elapse, and it is not until then 
that the local authority becomes aware of the 
difficulty in recovering the moneys expended on 
the street. Objections and excuses of various 
kinds are made by some of the frontage owners, 
and the payments have to be deferred or spread 
over a number of ‘years. All this time the 
Private Streets account is overdrawn, and interest 
has to be paid tothe bank, or a loan obtained 
by the local authority. Much of this inconveni- 
ence and expense will be avoided by the prepara- 
tion of the provisional apportionment under the 
new Act, before the work is begun, thereby 
letting the owners know the amounts they will 
have to pay, and giving them the opportunity. of 
preparing to meet these demands when due, 
The new Act also provides for the recovery of 
these amounts in a more effectual manner, by 
making them charges on the properties, and 
giving the local authorities the powers of 
mortgagees and of appointing a receiver. It at 
the same time gives the owners every reasonable 
opportunity of investigating the amounts charged, 
and gives them all reasonable facilities for 
payment of same. 

Sometimes, under the present system, it is 
necessary to obtain a loan for Private Street 
Works, but in apportioning the cost on the owners 
it does not appear that the amount paid by the 
local authority for interest can be charged in such 
apportionments, and although this may not be 
done under the new Act, yet the provisions 
contained in Sections 13 and 14, allowing interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum to be charged from the 
date of the final apportionment, and permitting 
certain charges to be made for inspection and 
copies of register, help to sonie extent to recoup 
the local authority for payments made as interest 
on loan for private street works. 

The provision in Section 9 also, which allows 
5 per cent, for establishment charges, appears to 
be only a fair recoupment to the local authority, 
for expenses incurred in connexion with private 
street works. The Jegal right to make such a 
charge has hitherto been somewhat doubtful. 
There are always two sides to a question, and 
the frontage owner’s views on the question of re- 
pairing a private street are not, under the present 
procedure, fully and fairly considered until pro- 
ceedings have been taken against him for the 
recovery of the amount of his apportionment. It 
is true he may petition the local authority, or 
state his objections to the authority’s officials, and 
although such representations always receive the 
greatest possible consideration, yet it cannot be 
contended that a judicial or impartial investiga- 
tion of the matter is made until some time after 
the work of repair has been done. There may be 
circumstances in connexion with a_ particular 
street which, if known to the local authority, 
would influence or guide them-in the matter of 
its repair, and these circumstances may be kept 
from them until the work has been done and they 
are proceeding for the recovery of the money, 
and then, when, too late, all the facts become 
known, the authority find to their loss that they 
have made a mistake, If, through any oversight 
or inadvertence, an error is made as to the proper 
person or persons liable for the repair of the 
street, in the preparation or service of the notices, 
in respect to the plans or the apportionment, or 
in any matter or thing relating to the work, or to 
the several steps to be taken under the present, 
system, there is no opportunity to rectify the, 
same, and it is not until the éffort is made to 
recover the apportionments that such error is 
pointed out, and the authority fails in its claim to 
recover part or the whole.of the monéy which 
has -already. been expended on the repair of a 
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The method of proceeding proposed by 
new Act is very simple, and likely {9 Y the 
much unnecessary trouble and litigation. © 4 
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&c., for inspection for one month at the’ 
of the authority. An opportunity is iven to the 
owners during that month to make objeto 
written notice to the authority, to the 
work, on the broad grounds which are set cut jn 
the Act, and which include all those things tha 
under the present system may cause litipat: 
and this appears to be a just and wise arn 
ment, and one likely to be beneficial both to loca 
authorities and to persons interested in poner, 
in private streets. The submission of ‘ay 
objections which may have been made by; 
owners to a court of summary jurisdiction, on th. 
application of the authority, and the power give 
to such. court to settle all mattets in Gis 
between the objectors and the authority intelation, 
to the proposed works, appears to bea fairand 
equitable way of settling the matter; but the 
right granted to the court to revise the proces, 
ings of the loca! authority and to amend the 
estimates, and apportionments, seems rather tobe 
open to objection as an unwarrantable interference 
with the rights and duties of local authorities, and 
a retrograde step in the matter of local govern: 
ment. 
The court may direct that expenses incurred by 
the authority in relation to objections under the 
Act shall be paid by the objectors, and, if paid by 
the authority in the first instance, may be charged 
as part of the cost of the works on the premises 
of the objectors. This gives increased gecurity to 
the authority for recovery of costs to which they 
are often needlessly put by frontage owners. 
Under Section 152 of the Public Health Ae 
1875, as interpreted in the West Ham case, a 
local authority could not declare a private street 
to be a highway repairable by the inhabitants at 
large until all the requirements set out ‘im that 
section had been carried out, but as it was prac. 
tically impossible to do all these things im the 
same street, this absurd legal decision has been 
repealed by Section 41 of the Public Health 
Amendment Act, 1890. It does not, however, 
appear that under either of these Acts a local 
authority could take over a street unless with the 
consent of a majority of the. frontage owners 
therein. By Section 19 of the new Act, when 
any or all of the works enumerated in the Ad 
are carried out, the local authority, if it thinks fit, 
may declare the street or part of a street to,be a 
highway repairable by the inhabitants at large, 
and by Section 15 the authority may pay, out 
the district rate, the whole .or any portion 
expenses of private street works. Thus the new 
Act gives local authorities the fullest possible dis- 
cretion in the matter of adopting private streets, 
and gives very important additional powers m 
enabling them to take over a private street with 
or without the consent of the frontage ownets. 
Whether this is desirable or not may be a matter 
for dispute, but there is no doubt that in many 
instances great public inconvenience has: 
caused by the action of private owners, m)PIE 
venting the adoption of certain streets and squares 
which would be desirable thoroughfares. 
By Section 20 of the new Act, when a private 
street has been made up, the bre ens are 
bound, on the application of the owne 
greatest part in as thereof, te declare the same 
a public highway, thus enabling a sim pep 
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ofthe Act. It could not, therefore, be contended 
that such street was not sewered to the satisfaction 
of the authority, and the authority were wrong in 
‘ncluding in the apportionment of private street 
‘ rks the cost of a new Sewer for such street. 
"Section 9g of the Act under consideration 
ractically destroys the effect of this decision, as it 
enables the authority to include in the works to be 
done in a private street any works which they 
think necessary to bring the street, as regards its 
sewerage, into conformity with adjoining streets, 
and in most cases where the existing sewer is not 
satisfactory, this can only be done by constructing 
a new sewer in connexion with the system of 
sewerage of the district. 

This section also empowers the authority to 
include surface water sewers in private street 
works, and this appears to be the first instance in 
which any legislative provision has been made for 
the construction of separate sewers or drains for 
the reception of surface water. It is a curious 
fact that such sewers have not hitherto been even 
mentioned in the Public Health Acts. 

Under the old Act the principle to be adopted 
in making the apportionment was based on 
frontage only, and left, subject to certain decisions 
on the point, to the authority’s surveyor ; but the 
new Act relieves him from this responsibility and 
puts it on the local authority, giving them power 
to decide whether the apportionment is to be 
made according to the frontage only, or to 
take into account, if they should think fit, the 


degree of benefit derived by any premises, and 


the amount of work already done by any of 
the owners. This is the most dangerous thing in 
the Act, and may cause endless difficulties to the 
local authority. In one district where the Act 
has been adopted, a committee spent weeks 
endeavouring to decide the proper proportion of 
the charges to be made between flank and other 
frontages, at each meeting revising or reversing 
the decision previously arrived at, and ultimately 
leaving the point no nearer a satisfactory solution 
than when they first took it up. There is only 
one principle on which the apportionment can be 
made, and that is the one of frontage, as hereto- 
fore, and local authorities will not find the new 
Act to work well unless they adhere to this prin- 
ciple. The Act itself says the apportionment shall 
be according to the frontage unless the authority 
otherwise resolve, and if they resolve nothing 
there will be no trouble on this point. 

The amount of work already done by any of 
the owners. might perhaps. be fairly taken into 
account, to the extent of giving credit for any 
materials fit to be re-used, but it is very difficult 
where to draw the line if this principle be 
admitted. 

Section 10 also gives the authority power to 
include in the apportionment any premises which 
do not abut or adjoin the street, but which have 
access thereto through a court or passage, and 
which in their opinion will be benefited by the 
work, and to fix the sum or proportion to be 
charged against such premises. The authority 
will have very great difficulty in fixing a vropor- 
tion likely to give satisfaction, and in this case 
also they had much better resolve not to do it. 

Section 22, which exempts a railway or canal 
company from payment of any part of the cost of 
repair of a private street, on which the premises 
of the company front or abut, provided it has no 
direct communication with such street, and makes 
the remaining frontages liable for this apportion- 
ment until such time as the company may make a 
communication, when it is to be recovered from 
the company by the authority and divided between 
the other owners, is a very curious one, and 
likely to be very difficult and impracticable in 
carrying out. 
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If the discussion, which it is hoped these 
observations on the Private Street Works Act, 
1892, will produce, be of any service in assisting 
Members of this Association, who may be called 
upon to advise their authorities on the desirability 
of adopting the Act, to form an opinion on the 
question, the object of this paper will be attained. 
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LEICESTER STORM OUTFALL WORKS: 


INSPECTION OF THE: NEW CULVERTS, &C., BY 
THE MEMBERS OF THE TOWN COUNCIL. 


ON Thursday last week, by the invitation of Mr. 
Alderman Swain, the Chairman of the Highway 
and Sewerage Committee, the members of the 
Leicester Town Council, the magistrates and the 
borough officials, numbering between seventy 
and eighty, paid a formal visit of inspection to the 
storm outfall works, now rapidly approaching 
completion, over which they were conducted by 
the Borough Engineer, Mr. E. G. Mawbey, C.E. 

The party drove from the Town Hall to a point 
about half-a-mile from the outfall, where an 
improvised train with locomotive attached was in 
readiness. They were conveyed to the outfall on 
the bank of the river, where they inspected a length 
of the culvert, which was brilliantly illuminated, 
as was also the tunnel and the greater portion of the 
length of the works afterwards inspected. They 
then rode back some distance over the line of the 
culvert to the commencement of the tunnel, which 
is about 1,200 yds. long, where they entered and 
walked through it for a distance of about 450 yds. 
Fhey journeyed partly by the contractor’s tram 
and partly through the illuminated culvert for a 
total distance of about three and a-half miles to 
the pumping-station. 

At the Leicester end they emerged from the’ 
culvert into the storm overflow chamber, which 
is 110 ft. long by 25 ft. wide, and rises in semi- 
circular arches to a height of about 12 ft. 6 in. 
In this chamber luncheon was served, and after 
the loyal toasts, Alderman Sir Thomas Wright, pro- 
posed the health of the Chairman, and Alderman 
Swain, in responding, gave a description of the 
work as designed by the present Borough 
Engineer, Mr. Mawbey. It was stated that the 
object of this culvert was to remedy the back 
watering and cellar flooding by carrying off to the 
river the overflow from the sewers when the 
rainfall increased the volume to such proportions 
that it becomes unnecessary to pump it on to 
the Sewage Farm. : 

The scheme consists chiefly of about 4% miles 
of storm culverts, viz.: a 6ft. gin. by 4 ft. 6 in. 
supplementary culvert, with two additional lines 
of 5 ft. iron pipes under the canal and river above 
the pumping station, the large storm overflow 
chamber, before referred to, and about 33 miles 
of culvert 8ft. in diameter, partly in open trench 
work and partly in tunnel to a point in the Valley 
of the Soar, where a free outfall for the storm 
waters of the town can be obtained above the 
level of the surface of the river. 

The culvert is capable of discharging seventy 
million gallons of water in twenty-four hours. 

The accepted tenders amount to 71,446/., 
bringing, including Mr. Gordon’s schemes, the 
total expenditure upon new sewerage and sewage 
outfall disposal works up to over 300,000/. 

The work, which is now in progress, is expected 
to be completed in about two months’ time. 


——_ ~ 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS.* 


In the 847¢ Journal Lady Colin Campbell 
makes a new point in an article on ‘‘ Indoor 
Venice,” with some illustrations of Venetian 
interiors as now existing, old Renaissance rooms 
furnished in partly ancient and partly modern 
taste. It is true that we know and think far more 
of the exteriors than the interiors of Venice, and 
though in this case the value of the article lies 
almost entirely in the illustrations, it serves as a 
reminder of a field of interest in Venice which has 
been rdther overlooked. Otherwise the number 
is not a very interesting one, and it was hardly 
worth while to recur to the subject of Walker’s 
‘* Harbour of Refuge” to give so poor an illustra- 
tion of it. 

The Fortnightly publishes an article of some 
interest by Major Martin Hume on ‘‘ A Palace in 
the Strand,” ** Durham Place ” to wit, which once 
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* The object of these notes is to point out anything in 
the contents of the current magazines which is of special 
interest to our readers, with occasional brief criticisms on 
the views expressed in such articles. When a magazine 
which has been sent to us is not noticed, it is because that 
number contains nothing that it is within our province to 
comment upon. 
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stood on a portion of what is now the Adelphi 
recion, and on the various histories connected 
with it. Mr. Conway’s paper on ‘‘ Climbing 
High Mountains” is of some practical interest. 

The Nineteenth Century publishes Professor 
Michael Foster’s ‘‘ Rede Lecture” on “‘ Weariness,” 
a scientific analysis of a subject in which all hard- 
worked people have a practical interest.. Mr. 
Northcote’s ‘* American Life through English 
Spectacles” is an attempt to correct some 
popular misapprehensions of Englishmen about 
America and Americans, and is a very pleasantly- 
written article. The Countess of Jersey under- 
takes the same office by another country in: her 
article on ‘*‘ The Transformation of Japan.” ‘*A 
Question of Taste,” by Mr. E. F. Benson, deals 
mainly with literary subjects, but. has its bearing | 
on Art also. 

A very good and well illustrated article on 
** Clothes” is contributed to Scribner by Mr. E. 
T. Lowell, who treats the subject in a manner 
which is far from commonplace, going into 
general principles, especially as to the great 
question of drapery, or ‘‘shaped clothes” and 
their relative merits (the merits. of the latter 
being practical only), and the essential distinction 
between clothes that define the figure and those 
that distort it. Miss Edith Wharton contributes 
a couple of sonnets on ‘‘ Chartres””—verses just 
good enough for a magazine; and Mr. F. J. 
Miller contributes a very good article on *‘ The 
Machinist” (one of a series on ‘* Man’s Occupa- 
tions”), with illustrations by Mr. Otto H. 
Bacher. 

In Harper's Magazine, Mr. and Mrs. Pennell 
relate with pencil and pen the discovery of 
another picturesque and little-known town, ‘‘an 
Albert Diirer town,” but this time they consent to 
give it a local habitation and a name, ‘‘ Rocama- 
dour,” a little town only to be reached by taking 
the slowest of slow trains between Limoges and 
Toulouse. Some of the sketches entirely and 
remarkably bear out its claim to be called an 
Albert Diirer town. An illustrated article on 
“Texas” is contributed by Mr. S. B, Maxey ; 
among the illustrations, a picturesque building 
called the Alamo, curiously redolent of Spanish 
influence. | 

The Mew Review commences with a blatant 
article on **The Coal War,” by Mr. S. Woods, 
M.P., an out and out defence of the strikers and 
abuse of those who have declined to strike ; an 
article on which recent events furnish a very 
pretty comment. Mr. St. John Hope writes an 
article, which is of course well informed and to 
the point, on ‘‘ Silchester and Its Story,” giving 
a short account of the history and present state of 
the exploration work at Silchester. sont 

The Pall Mall Magazine continues the illustra- 

tions of ‘* The Follies of Fashion ” from old prints, 
and under the title ‘* A Dutch Exterior” gives an 
article by Mr. W. L. Alden on Rotterdam, with 
some good sketches. Under the title “An 
Imperial City” Sir Lepel Griffin, with the 
assistance of illustrations by Mr. H. W, Brewer 
and Mr. Masey, suggests new possibilities for the 
architectural improvement of London. The 
sketch of ‘‘ Trafalgar-square as it might be” 
seems a little too fidgetty and wanting in breadth 
and repose ; ‘‘ Parliament-square as it might be” 
is better, and the suggestion for carrying the’line 
of Portland-place, as ‘‘ Portland-avenue,” straight 
through the centre of the gardens north of the 
Crescent and on into the Broad Walk of Regent’s 
Park, is a really good one and easily feasible. 
We may add that it 1s only an old suggestion 
revived. 
. Inthe English Jilustrated we again come on 
the subject of clothes in a short article by Mr. 
Henry Holiday on ‘‘ How Men Dress,” with a 
telling contrast between a group dressed in the 
style of the day of Pinturicchio and a similarly 
posed group in the costume of the present day. 
A better point is made in a comparison of the 
Apollo Belvedere, first with a man in the ordinary 
gentleman’s dress of to-day, posed in the same 
attitude, and secondly with a man in a dress 
which, as the author remarks, ‘‘anyone might 
wear in the country now,” with knee-breeches, a 
tunic, and a low hat; the legs of this latter figure 
are surely too long, but the point is well illus- 
trated otherwise. There are, however, two sides 
to the whole question: a dress contrary to the 
custom of the day and arbitrarily adopted for the 
sake of artisti¢.effect would after all be open to 
the same kind of .charge as a restoration of 
ancient architectural styles; there would be a 
self-consciousness about it which would go far to 
nullify its effect, Pris: 

The Mewdbery House Magazine includes among 
its contents a short article on the ‘‘ Dead Cities of 
Flanders,” by ‘Mdme. Goey; one by Mr. G. 
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Wakeling on ‘* Sir John Gilbert and the London 

ournal,” accompanied by reprints from some 
of his old illustrations done for that publication— 
and very delightfully old-fashioned some of. them 
look ; and a sketch of ** The Fortunes of Lambeth 
Palace,” historical rather than architectural, by 
Mr. W. C. Sydney. 

The Strand (August) gives as its ‘‘ Illustrated 
Interview ” a description and illustrations of the 
house: of Mr. Luke Fildes, which may interest 
those who like small talk about artists and their 
surroundings. We have no sympathy with this 
fashion of making private homes public, but we 
presume it is attractive to a certain number of 
readers, or it would not be done. The wonder to 
us is that the subjects of this kind of operation 
are willing to allow it. 

The Jdler gives a popular account of Mont St. 
Michel, with sketches by Mr. C. O. Murray. 

The Studio has been having a competition for a 
title page, and prints reductions of a number of 
the designs, some of which are very pretty, with 
critical remarks. The number opens with an 
article on ‘‘ Sketching from Nature” by Mr. 
Alfred Hartley, with a series of most interesting 
facsimile sketches by Mr. Henry Moore and 
other eminent artists; ‘‘ The Sketchbook in the 
Street” by Mr. Draper is another good article, 
and there is an interview with Mr. Frederick 
Hollyer, with some reproductions from his photo- 
graphs. . The whole number is a very good and 
interesting one. 

The Axtiguary contains, besides the several 
articles on various subjects, an article on ‘* The 
Discovery of Wall Paintings at Clayton Church, 
Brighton,” by Mr. J. L. André, and one on 
‘* Recent Exploration in Upper Wharfedale, by 
Mr, Ernest S, Speight, 
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Sllustrations. 
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ROSEHAUGH MANSION. 


Tame HE work now being carried out consists 
hs of considerable additions to an existing 
9.0) house, in the form of new hall, drawing- 
room, billiard and smoking rooms, &c., on the 
ground-floor, with swimming pond and complete 
arrangements for Turkish bath in the basement, 






BILLIARD ROOM 





and the entire re-modelling and casing of the old 
house. In addition to the alterations, consider- | 
able works have been carried out on the estate by | 
the present proprietor of Rosehaugh, who is one 
of the most progressive and enlightened of the 


younger landlords of the North. These include , 


such work as the creation of a lake, the water- 
power obtained from which by means of turbine 
machinery supplies the power for electric lighting 
of the mansion and estate buildings. 

The details of the work have been very much 
improved from those shown upon the published 
drawing, during the course of execution, and 
while showing certain similarity in style and treat- 
ment to English work of the sixteenth century, 
much of the detail is French in character, as 
much of the old Scotch work of this period shows 
distinct evidence of French influence. 

WM. FLOCKHART. 





MISSION HALL, WHITECHAPEL. 


THIS is an adaptation and addition to the St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian church, Philpot-street, 
Whitechapel, for the purposes of the medical and 
other work of the Mildmay Mission to the Jews. 
Meeting rooms are provided on the ground 
floor, the other part, together with a new story, 
being adapted for mission purposes, together with 
a house erected on the north side. Large waiting 
and reading-rooms are provided in the basement 
for the use of patients. 

The architects are Messrs. Alfred R. Pite & 
Son, of Bloomsbury. 

The drawing from which our illustration is 
taken was exhibited in this year’s Royal Academy 
exhibition. 





HOMCEOPATHIC HOSPITAL, GREAT 
ORMOND-STREET. 


THIs is the preliminary sketch design for the }- 


new Homeopathic Hospital, the first stone of 
which was laid by H.R.H. ‘the Duchess of Teck 
last June. The first portion of the building, 
which is now about to be erected, is arranged in 
disconnected blocks, and will contain ninety beds. 
An out-patient department is placed in the base- 
ment, with. no: atmospheric communication with 
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the hospital above. The Board-room and offices 
are on the ground floor, and the kitchens at the 
top, the central portion of the building being 
. for administrative purposes. The architect 1s 
Mr. William A. Pite, F.R.I-B.A., of Blooms- 
bury. 

The drawing from which the illustration was 
taken was exhibited in this year’s Royal Academy 
exhibition. 





- PULPIT, ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
ENFORD. 


Tue Church of all Saints, Enford, is one of the 
most interesting in the valley of the Salisbury 
Avon. It has recently been restored, after a 
long period of neglect, and much injury from 
the fall of the spire early in this century, and 
subsequently injudicious reparation. The former 
box pews, gallery, and the ¢wo three-decker 
pulpits, all of that period, have been replaced 
by more suitable fittings. 

The pulpit illustrated is one of these, and, 
as the inscription shows, was a gift :— 

‘“To the Glory of God and in Memory of 
Christopher Flood Cooke, R.D., Vicar of this 
Parish 1875—1891, this pulpit is erected by his 
five children.” 

Among the objects of interest in the church 
are the ancient inkstand, with a receptacle for 
sand (the precursor of blotting-paper) ; and the 
hour-glass stand. The latter has been replaced 
in its old position. 

The pulpit has been executed by Mr. Harry 
Hems from full-size drawings prepared by the 
architect, Mr. C. E. Ponting, F.S.A., Diocesan 
Surveyor. 





DESIGN FOR CHAPEL FOR GRAY’S 
INN. 


TiIs is a design which was submitted by its 
author, Mr. A. H. Skipworth, in a competition 
for a new chapel for Gray’s Inn, which seems to 
have been rather a pretence; at all events we 
have heard of no definite result from it. The 
design is graceful and unpretentious, and in its 
union of Late Gothic with Renaissance features 
seems in keeping with its proposed site. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


BucKs ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY.—The annual excursion of this Society 
took place on the 23rd ult. to Windsor Castle. 
Under the guidance of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
M.A., the various state rooms, library, and other 
parts of the interior were visited in the morning 
till luncheon time. After luncheon the annual 
business of the meeting was discussed, under the 
chairmanship of the Rev. R. Chilton, Vicar of 
High Wycombe. The minutes of the last annual 











meeting were read and confirmed. Mr. John 


Williams, the treasurer, gave his annual report. 
The annual subscribers were 150, compounders 
19, life members 14, honorary members 6. Two 
influential and active life members had recently 
died, Dean Bickersteth and Mr. Robert Gibbs. 
Mr. John Parker, F.S.A., proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Lord Chamberlain (Lord Car- 
rington) for giving his permission to the members 
to visit the castle ; also to Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope for so kindly undertaking the duties of 
guide. This was seconded and unanimously 
carried. The members then reassembled at the 
castle, and examined the crypts and various points 
of the building outside, also St. George’s Chapel 
and the Albert Chapel. A few members paid a 
visit to Eton College, where various points of 
interest were explained by Mr. A. H. Cocks. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY OF DURHAM AND NORTHUMBER- 
LAND.—The fourth meeting for the year of the 
members of the Archzeological and Architectural 
Society of Durham and Northumberland took 
place on the 25th ult. The members were driven 
in brakes first to Morpeth Parish Church (St. 
Mary’s). There the President, Canon Greenwell, 
introduced Mr. C. C. Hodges, Hexham, who 
described the architectural features of the building. 
The communion plate and the registers of the 
church were exhibited by the rector, the Rev. 
H. J. Bulkely. Returning to the brakes the 
company were driven through Morpeth to the site 
of Newminster Abbey. Mr. Fowler here gave 
an address, referring to the foundation of the 
abbey by the Cistercians, and described the 
arrangement of the monastery buildings. A 
drive by the banks of the Wansbeck soon brought 
the party to Mitford, where the Church of St. 
Mary Magdalene was described by Mr. Hodges, 
the Manor House with its original dog-spit by 
the Rev. J. Walker, Whalton, and the castle by 
Canon Greenwell and Mr. Hodges. By way of 
Spital Hill and Penridge the party were driven 
to Cockle Park Tower, an ancient pile of the 
better type. The President and Mr. Green again 
told the members the historical and architectuaal 
story of the building. Returning to Morpeth the 
party dined together at the ‘‘ Queen’s Head,” the 
President being in the chair. 


nf 


COMPETITIONS. 


ENLARGEMENT OF METHODIST COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER.—The competition for the enlarge- 
ment of the Manchester Primitive Methodist 
College has just. been decided. The first 
position has been accorded to the plans of 
**Cantab.,” submitted by Mr. J. Gibbons Sankey, 
M.A., of» Manchester, the second place being 
given to the plans sent in by Messrs. Davidson & 
Bendle, architects, of South Shields. Mr. 





Sankey has therefore been appointed to carry 


Correspondence, 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


‘HYDRAULIC FORMUL#.” 


SIR,—In the very interesting ‘‘ Notes on Hydraulic 
Formulz" by Mr. W. S. Crimp, which you pub- 
lished in your number of the roth of last month, 
mention is made of Kutter's Formula, and, as this 
formula is now gradually coming into general use 
in various countries, a few remarks concerning its 
origin might not be out of place. 

This formula has the great advantage of not 
being derived from theoretical deductions, or from 
one set of observations only, but is. called by its . 
authors, Messrs. Ganguillet & Kutter, Swiss 
engineers, an empirical formula, as it is based upon 
Over goo experimental velocity observations in 
almost all parts of the globe. These actually 
observed velocities were carefully compared, so as to 
discover the laws which regulate them all, and the 
result of these careful researches was the well-known 
formula. Having been derived from so large a 
number of velocities measured under all sorts of 
conditions, it cannot be doubted that the formula 
admits of universal application, and is entitled to be 
considered with confidence. 

With a view to throw some light upon the co- 
efficient of roughness ‘‘ N,” which influences in its 
turn the co-efficient of mean velocity ‘‘C,” I have 
collected the information available from all parts of 
the globe, and am still doing so, but have had to 
discard a great number of observations, owing to 
great differences in the results. Observations of 
velocities should be conducted with the greatest 
possible care and accuracy, and the conditions under 
which they are made should be such as to admit of 
general application, otherwise they will only be mis- 
leading, and not further the end in view. I know of 
a case where the velocity in a 7 ft. 6 in. barrel varied 
in every experiment, the lowest being o’gag ft. per 
second, and the highest 4’062 ft. per second, with 
the corresponding values for ‘‘C” the co-efficient of 
mean velocity of 79°95 and 146°64, hence there was 
a difference in this case of 337 per cent. between the 
least and the greatest velocity. With athick sewage, 
and before flushing, the velocity was low, but rose at 
once with a thin or diluted sewage, and after the 
culvert had been flushed, so that it was dependent 
on the condition of the sewer and the composition of 
the sewage. 











Therefore, in order to be of any practical value, 
velocity observations must be conducted with the 
greatest care and skill, otherwise they will meet with 
the same fate as those made in connexion with the 
main-drainage of London, upon which 7,189/. were 
spent, and which are said to be absolutely valueless. 

H. ALFRED ROECHLING. 
—$—_—_+ <> +—____ 

DEVONPORT PARK IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. —We 
are informed that at the last Council meeting of the 
County Borough of Devonport, the Parks and 
Pleasure Grounds Committee reported the accept- 
ance of the design bearing the motto of ‘‘ Pro Bono 
Publico,” the author of which was found to be Mr. 
B. Priestley Shires, of Plymouth, and. is for an 
ornamental building, to be used as a park-keeper’s 
residence and shelter, to be erected on the west side 
of the park. The premium offered was 2o/., and a 











out the works at a cost of about 6,000/. 


large number of designs was received. 
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The Student’s Column. 


GEOLOGY XI. 
THE STRUCTURE OF CALCAREOUS ROCKS. 
eC ALCAREOUS ‘rocks may be divided into 
oe! 





two groups, according to their mode of 
origin :— 

1. Organically formed: originating in the 
manner described and illustrated in Article IX., 
fig. 1, viz., the ‘* shelly deposit.” 

2. Chemically formed ; the carbonate of lime 
having been in solution in water, and deposited 
by reason of the water becoming supersaturated 
with it, or from analogous causes. 

Certain rocks serve as links between extreme 
types of the organic and chemical deposits. 

Commencing with the organically-formed group, 
we may say that for the most part the rocks 
included thereunder are made of the shells, or 
‘“ tests’ of various organisms, and which may have 
accumulated (a) in the sea (4), in rivers (c), or 
in lakes. The shelly formations laid down in 
6 and ¢ are nearly always mixed with a consider- 
able proportion of foreign matter, and, with but 
few exceptions, are more or less incoherent in 
nature. Moreover, they are usually locally 
distributed and of little thickness. It is 
characieristic of fluviatile and lacustrine deposits 
that they are very variable in lithological com- 
position (see article X., fig. 2), and the shell beds 
are not often of much commercial value. In rare 
instances, beds of whitish freshwater shelly lime- 
stone occur in the Oligocene formations of the 
Isle of Wight, which, at Binstead and other places 
near Ryde, were formerly worked as a building 
stone; such limestones are occasionally burnt 
for lime. 

The calcareous deposits useful to the architect 
have nearly all been laid down in the sea; the 
shelly deposits have in many instances been 
transformed into compact rock by the agency of 
infiltrating mineral matter which has acted 
as a species of cement. The following photo- 
graph (fig. 1) of a microscopic section of 
Ham Hill stone, quarried near Yeovil in Somerset, 
and much used for building purposes, illustrates a 
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Fig. 1.—Micro-Structure oj a Shelly Limestone. 


typical shelly limestone. It will be observed,that 
nearly the whole stone is made of fragments of 
shells and the hard parts of organisms of various 
kinds. The light-tinted long strips are longi- 
tudinal sections of marine fossil shells, two or 
three ovoid patches are sections across corals the 
septa of which are clearly distinguishable; a 
foraminifer, almost circular in shape, appears near 
the centre of the illustration; the ground mass 
between these various fragments is composed of 
minute pieces of broken shells and a small’pro- 
portion of ‘‘shell-mud.” White spots indicating 
minute quartz grains? are here and there seen. 
The whole is more or less bound together by 
semi-crystalline calcite, which makes it into 
compact stone. 

Another and very different kind of shelly lime- 
stone is exhibited in fig. 2, which represents a 
photograph of a micro-section of Hopton Wood 
stone, quarried at Middleton, near Wirksworth in 
Derbyshire, and sometimes used asi:a:marble. A 
great portion of the ‘stone was constructed of 
fragments of crinoids—a kind of sea-urchin, on a 
long stalk—but they are so obliterated by the 
alteration wrought in the stone by the action of 
carbonatéd water and the filling in of every space 
and ctack . by. crystalline calcite, that their 


original character is almost lost sight of. Never- 


the circular or ovoid form of some 





Fig 2.—Micro-Structure of a very Crystalline 
Shelly Limestone. 


crinoid stems are discernible. This stone, there- 
fore, is almost entirely made of crystalline calcite ; 


clearly shown running parallel to each other, two 
sets running obliquely. The student will perceive 


the Ham Hill stone, although bothiare classed as 
shelly limestones; he will also recognise the 
methods whereby loose shelly bodies can be 
transformed first to compact rock, then into a 
more crystalline limestone, and finally into shell 
marble. 

We pass now to the consideration of the second 
division of the calcareous aqueous rocks—those 
formed under water by chemical agency. Certain 
of these are mere beds of calcareous mud and have 
been laid down in water supersaturated with 
carbonate of lime, by deposition of the super- 
fluous mineral matter. These constitute a very 
inconspicuous class so far as we are concerned. 
Another kind is known as oolite ; its origin, 
however, is wrapped in much obscurity. The 
rock derives its name from the Greek woéy, an 
egg, and AiPoc, stone, in allusion to the fact that 
it is largely composed of minute egg-shaped 
bodies, bearing a fanciful resemblance to the roe 
of afish. Fig. 3 is an example of a true oolite, 
and represents a photograph of the micro-structure 
of Ketton stone, quarried near Stamford, in 





Fig. 3.—Micro-Structure 07 Oolitte. 


Lincolnshire. It will be perceived that nearly 
the whole of this rock is made up of ovoid bodies 
of peculiar structure. In section each spherule 
is seen to possess an outer crystalline calcite 
covering, inside which a number of concentric 
rings make their appearance until the centre is 
reached. The latter is occupied in most instances 
with a microscopic fragment of shell, or sand, 
which forms the nucleus of the spherule. Minute 
cracks, sometimes filled with calcite or other 
mineral, radiate from the centre to the circum- 
ference of each ovoid body, though that 
phenomenon is not so characteristic of the Ketton 
as of some other oolites. To account for the 
origin of the spherules some have assumed. that 
the grain of matter forming the nucleus of each, 
rolled about on the sea-floor in water highly 
charged with carbonate of lime, and thus became 
covered hy successive coatings of that material. 
The reason why the egg-shaped bodies are so 


' | because 
continuously introduced, which covered y 


fragments to form 


nuclei were 
previously-formed spherules. Other observers 
have shown that in cases where a fogh 
contains spherules of the size of Peas—Pisolite— 
minute tubes ramify those bodies. These tubules 
are believed by some to be of organic origin and 
if this is so the spherules have been formed b 
organic and not by chemical agency, Quite 
recently, also, it has been shown that certajp 
water-plants, a/gz, secrete granules of carbonate 
of lime. We are willing to admit that certain 
pisolites contain tubules, and may be of Organic 
origin ; but we have never observed the tubglay 
structure in oolites, though we have carefyl 
examined a-large number of micro-slides of the 
stone with the object of detecting them. More. 
over, we believe that the phenomenon of interpene. 
tration, immediately to be described, militates 
seriously against the supposition that oolitic 
granules are of organic origin. Our owp 
observations, extending over a long period, 
have led us to the conclusion that whatever 
may have been the initial causes of the 
formation of the granules, a considerable pro. 
portion of each (the outer layers concerned in the 
interpenetration) is in the majority of instances 
of secondary origin—7z.é., the outer coats were 
not formed until after the original granules were 


the lines of cleavage of the mineral are very | Jaid down. 


Reverting to the section of Ketton stone (fig, 3) 
we see that several of the egg-shaped bodies are 


the vast difference in structure between this and joined together, some even interpenetrate, their 


outer coatings being merged together. This 
union of the spherules assists in making the whole 
into a compact mass, for there is very little 
cementing matter. 

We have remarked that certain calcareous 
stones occupy ja median position between the 
organic and chemical groups. One such a rock 
is exemplified by the photograph (fig. 4) of a 
micro-section of Weldon-stone, quarried near 
Kettering in Northamptonshire. Comparing 
this with the Ketton stone (fig. 3) we find that a 
large number of oolite spherule§ are present, 
though they have a slightly different , structure, 
The most striking difference is the intercalation in 





Fig. 4.—Micro-Structure 07 Shelly Oolite, 


the Weldon stone ot several longitudinal strips 0 
crystalline calcite which are sections of the shells 
of fossil mollusca. Not only do the egg-shaped 
bodies touch and occasionally interpenetrate, asin 
the Ketton, but there is more cementing material 
(calcite) binding the whole very firmly together. 

In some countries immense tracts of rock have 
been formed of fragments of coral and coral sand, 
bound together chemically by carbonate of lime. 
In Devonshire and elsewhere we also have marbles 
made of corals, bound together by crystalline 
calcite so compactly as that the stones take 4 
splendid polish. | 

The hydrous sulphate of lime, gypsum, from 
which plaster of Paris is made, is a chemically- 
formed calcareous rock ; so is its ally, alabaster. 

Marl is the name given to a deposit compose 
of clay and lime, often used in the manufacture 
of hydraulic cement. 
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0 SURVE VORSATPS. 


WAVERTREE, LIVERPOOL. —At a special meeting 
of the Wavertree Local Board, held on Monday, 
Mr. W. H. Travers, of Wallasey, was_appolm 
Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances to the ‘a 
a salary of 220/. per anniim. Mr. Travers, who 
| Assistant Surveyor to the Wallasey Local Boam® 
was selected out of 106 applicants.. : 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ED SCHOOL, WOLVERHAMPTON.—At a 
ier ot the Wolverhampton School Board, held 
on the st inst., it was resolved that the plans pre- 

ared by Mr. Fleeming, Architect to the Board, for a 
oe school to be erected on the Walsall-street site, 

ted. 
We A CREGATIONAL CHURCH, AMBLE, 
NoRTHUMBERLAN p.—The foundation-stone has 
‘ust been laid at Amble of the new Congre- 
gational Church. The building will be carried 
out in freestone from the Birling Quarries, near 
Warkworth. A_ single spanned roof covers 
the building, the severity of the outline being 
broken by the transept gable and the gablets 
at the end next Church-street. The church 
will be entered by a porch from which two lobbies 
conduct to the aisles, the latter, like the rest of the 
floor, having a slight fall towards the rostrum, 
Internally the chief effect is centred at the rostrum 
end, the transept having an arcaded opening to the 
main building, and the rostrum itself being carried 
out in pitch-pine. The whole of the seating 
is in pitch-pine. The roof internally will show 
moulded and curved roof principals, with plaster 
anels. Behind the church is a wing containing 
ministers’, deacons’, and choir vestries, kitchen and 
heating chamber, with a large meeting-room. The 
church will accommodate 406. The architect is 
Mr. G. Reavell, Jun., of Alnwick. 


PROPOSED ALTERATIONS, &C., TO DEAF AND 
DuMB INSTITUTION, NEWCASTLE.—Plans prepared 
by Mr. Wm. Lister Newcombe, architect, of New- 
castle, for proposed alterations and additions to the 
Northern Counties Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Newcastle, have been approved by the 
committee of the Institution. ‘The plan of the con- 
templated extension embraces a central or adminis- 
trative block facing the south, containing a large 
dining hall for the use of the pupils, with kitchen, 
sculleries, and stores adjoining, the school room and 
class rooms being on the upper floor approached by 
a separate staircase from the boys’ and girls’ 
pavilions. To the east of this a new wing, to be 
occupied by the boys, numbering probably from 100 
to 120; and to the west, the present building, 
which, with a few alterations, can be arranged to 
accommodate from go to too girls. The three 
separate buildings are to be connected by a covered 
corridor, and provision is made for the erection of a 
large swimming bath and a gymnasium. These 
latter, though not absolutely necessary, are con- 
sidered highly desirable. To carry out this scheme 
it is estimated that the sum of 15,740/. will be 
required. 


NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH, CARDIFF.—On the 
29th ult., Cardinal Vaughan opened St. Paul's 
Church, Cardiff. The new church is inthe Early 
French Gothic style. ‘The exterior walls are built in 
blue Pennant stone, with Bath and Radyr stone 
dressings. The size of the church is aBout 8o ft. 
long by 51 ft. wide; sanctuary, 24 ft. by 20 ft., with 
priests’ and boys’ sacristies, confessionals, and 
baptistry. The mosaic tile work has been executed 
by Messrs. Patterson & Co., of Manchester, and the 
ornamental iron work and columns by Messrs. James 
Allan & Son, of Glasgow. ‘The architect is Mr. 
Charles C. Jones, of Cardiff and Penarth, and the 
contractor Mr. J. Gibson, of Cardiff. The accom- 
modation is for 600, with 200 additional in the 
gallery, and:the cost will be about 3,000/., exclusive 
of the proposed alteration to the schools. A central 
niche in the facade will be filled with a statue in 
Carrara marble of St. Paul. Caen stone has been 
used in the construction of the altar. On the right 
of the chancel is to be erected a marble altar. The 
baptistry is approached by a pair of wrought-iron 
gates, whilst inside is a symbolical rose window of 
stained-glass, by Hardman & Co., of Birmingham. 


SCHOOLS, BELFAST.—New schools at the corner 
of Hurst-street and Kenmare-street, Sandy-row, 
Belfast, erected in connexion with the Sandy-row 
Methodist Church, were opened on the 2nd inst. 
The premises consist of a two-story building, 
70 ft. long by 45 ft. high, containing an upper and 
a lower schoolroom, infants’ galleries, and class 
rooms. The building is of red brick, with red 
sandstone facings, and above the principal entrance 
1s a sandstone pediment. Each of the chief rooms 
is 40 ft. by 30 ft., while the infants’ galleries—one 
upon each floor—are 18 ft. by ro ft., and one of the 
class rooms is 12 ft. by 8 ft., and the other 17 ft. by 
8 ft. The building has been erected by Messrs. 
Hewitt from the plans of Mr. J. J. Phillips. 


_ METHODIST SCHOOLS, SHEFFIELD.—Five memo- 
rial-stones were laid on the 28th ult. at the rear of 
Bethel Primitive Methodist Chapel, Cambridge- 
street, Sheffield, where new Sunday school premises 
are being erected. The schools will accommodate 
500 children, and will be built on the modern plan of 
Separate class-rooms. In addition, a new minister’s 
vestry is being made, while the choir are to be 
ge with a room at the rear of the orchestra. 

ei Soe is also being renovated. The work, 
“i 8 a to cost nearly 3,000/,, is being done by 
=r ‘ae Farrow, the sub-contractors being 
Browitr r radbury (masonry), Messrs. Holmes & 
ine tp umbing), Messrs. J. Puttrell & Co. (paint- 

§), ir. R. Wilson (plastering), and Mr. W 


Proctor (slatin : : 
Taylor, Shethen. The architect is Mr. W. J. 
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BOARD SCHOOLS, MANCHESTER,—On the 2nd 
inst. the memorial-stones of two new schools in 
connexion with the Manchester School Board were 
laid by members of the Board. ‘The first was the 
Higher Grade Board School in Devonshire-street, 
Ardwick, and the second a school to take the place 
of the Pottery Lane School, situate in Ashton Old- 
road, Openshaw. The Ardwick school is intended 
to accommodate 500 boys. The building is three 
Stories high, with semi-basement containing gym- 
nasium or assembly hall 49 ft. by 32 ft. ; chemical 
laboratory 60 ft. by 24 ft. 6in., a lecture-hall 32 ft. by 
25 ft. 6 in., and a manual instruction room 52 ft. by 
23 ft. The ground floor consists of a central hall, 58 ft. 
by 34 ft., and six class-rooms, each to accommodate 
sixty to seventy scholars. The first floor contains 
three large rooms, each 78 ft. by 24 ft., and will 
be divided by movable glass partitions into eight 
separate class-rooms. ‘There are three staircases, 
one in the rear, and two at each end of the front 
block. The staircases and corridors are lined with 
ivory glazed bricks, with enamelled coloured brick 
dados. All the class-rooms will have enamelled 
brick dados. The entire cost, including the site, 
is estimated at 20,000/. The schools are being 
built by Messrs. R. Neill & Sons, of Manchester, 
and the architects are Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke. 
The Ashton Old-road School is the first complete 
example, it is stated, in the Manchester district of 
the central hall system, which differs from that 
hitherto adopted by the Board in that the work of 
each class is carried on in separate rooms, and the 
hall is used only for the purpose of assembling 
several classes for lectures, &c. The main front of 
the building faces Ashton Old-road, and,the girls’ 
entrance is in Taylor-street. On the left of an 
entrance-hall is a door to the cookery class-room, 3oft. 
by 30 ft., and on the right are two arches, beyond 
which are the cloak-room, lavatory, hoist, and the 
Staircase to the first floor, and toa playground on the 
roof. Swing doors at the end of this outer hall give 
access to the central hall, which is 1oo ft. long and 
nearly 30 ft. wide. On the left are a large room for 
young children, with separate entrance and cloak- 
room, and two class-rooms, each 25 ft. by 24 ft., 
while on the right are three similar class-rooms 
and two teachers’ rooms. At the far end of 
the central hall is the boys’ entrance hall, where 
these arrangements are repeated, a covered play 
ground taking. the place of the  cookery- 
room. Ascending the girls’ staircase, the first 
floor is reached, and here again are cloak- 
rooms, lavatories, hoist and teachers’ rooms as 
below. On this floor are seven class-rooms, each 
25 ft. by 24 ft., and two larger ones 30 ft. by 30 ft. 
All the class-rooms are entered direct from the 
central hall, and the light is admitted in every case 
from the left of the scholars. ‘The girls’ staircase is 
continued to the roof, the greater part of which will 
be utilised for a playground, with two large covered 
spaces. The floors throughout are to be constructed 
of cement concrete, strengthened by steel joists, 
the passages, cloak-rooms, &c., being finished with 
a granite surface and the rest with boards and plates. 
The staircase is alsogf concrete. The class-rooms 
will be separated from one another and from the 
central hall by glazed partitions. The heating 
throughout will be by means of open fireplaces. 
The work is from the designs of Mr. Henry E. 
Stelfox, A.R.J.B.A., and the contractor is Mr. G. 
Macfarlane, of Manchester. 


PROPOSED NEW CHURCH, PENMAENMAWR.—A 
new church for Welsh services is to be erected at 
Penmaenmawr, on a site on the Penmaenan-road. 
The plans have been prepared by Sir A. Blomfield, 
and the building is estimated to cost about 1,700/. 


FREE LIBRARY, AYR.—On the 2nd inst. the 
Ayr Free Library was opened by Provost Shankland. 
The architect of the building is Mr. Campbell 
Douglas, Glasgow. The building, situated in Main- 
street, consists of two wings and a central part. 
The library and reading-room are on the ground 
floor, both leading off the entrance-hall. The 
reading-room, 52 ft. by 30 ft., is seated for 130 
readers. In the library, the space allotted to the 
public is 30 ft. by 14 ft. The floor here is mosaic. 
There is shelving for 25,000 vols. The upper flat is 
taken up with a reference library, picture gallery, 
and museum, a ladies’ room, and lavatories. The 
staircase is ornamented with a stained-glass window, 
having in the centre the Ayr coat-of-arms, and in 
the upper panel a portrait of Mr. Carnegie, the 
donor of the library. 

* NEW WELSH CHURCH, PONTYCYMMER, GARW 
VALLEY.—On Monday the Bishop of Llandaff 
opened the new Welsh Church of St. Theodore at 
Pontycymmer, Garw Valley, in the parish of Llan- 
geinor. The edifice, when completed, is estimated 
to cost 3,250/7., and will accommodate over 400 
adults. It is built from designs prepared by Messrs. 
Bruton & Williams, Cardiff, by Messrs: Hatherly & 
Carr, contractors, Bristol. 

COTTAGE HOSPITAL, DARTMOUTH:—We learn 
that the designs for the Cottage Hospital at Dart- 
mouth, submitted by Messrs. Tait & Harvey, archi- 
tects, of Exeter, have been accepted. The main 
wards will be 30 ft. by 22 ft. and 11 ft. high, and 
will afford accommodation for six beds. The wards 


face south and east, and each is provided with a 
bath-room, scullery, and other accommodation. 
There is to be'a side entrance in connexion with the 
kitchen and offices, which will comprise a kitchen, 





larder, scullery, and the usual cellars. The operating 
room opening on to the main staircase will be lighted 
from the top, and immediately opposite, and close 
by, will be the separation ward. ‘Three rooms are 
to be provided for the matron and servants. Wood 
block paving will be used on the ground floor, and 
the wards will be heated by means of open fire- 
places, fitted with warm air ventilating grates. 

NEW CHURCHES, RHONDDA VALLEY.—On 
Monday the memorial stones of two churches were 
laid in the Rhondda Valley, Glamorganshire. The 
first ceremony took place at Ynysfeio, near Treorky, 
where an edifice is to be erected, to seat 450, ata 
cost of 2,300/. The new church will consist ofa 
nave, north and south aisle, and a chancel, and the 
contract has been let to Mr. John Edwards. At 
Ton a similar ceremony was gone through. In this 
instance it is the old Parish Church, which has been 
twice restored, that has been taken down and 
re-built, with a new nave and chapel, at a cost 
exceeding 2,600/. Mr. Alban Richards, Pentre, is 
the contractor, the architect in each case being Mr. 
E. M. Bruce Vaughan, of Cardiff. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


THE WIRRAL RAILWAY EXTENSION TO SEA- 
COMBE.—The contract for the construction of the 
short line of railway, about two-and-a-half miles in 
length, which is to conmect the Seacombe and 
Liscard district with the Wirral Railway system, 
has been let to Mr. T. W. Davies, of Cardiff, and 
the undertaking has been already commenced. 
The new line, which, according to the terms of 
the contract is to be completed in eighteen 
months, is to cost 50,o00/., and fourteen bridges 
will have to be built. 

SEWAGE SCHEME, GREETLAND, YORKSHIRE.— 
A Local Government inquiry has just been held 
at the Mechanics’ Hall, West Vale, Halifax, by 
Mr. Tulloch, one of the Local Government Board 
Inspectors, relative to an application by the Greet- 
land Local Board to borrow 2,o00/. for the purpose 
of sewage and sewage disposal works. Mr. Long- 
bottom, who represented the Local Board, stated 
that the Board, after pressure from the County 
Council and the Local Government Board, in 
February, purchased a plot of land adjacent to the 
Calder, containing 10,820 yards, and the idea was to 
construct the works now proposed. The land was 
at the lowest point, and the sewage consisted 
entirely of top water and solids from the houses, 
Afterwards the Inspector went to view the site. 

SEWERAGE WORKS, &C., BOLTON, — Major- 
General Crozier, one of the inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, conducted an inquiry 
at Bolton on the 22nd ult. into the applica- 
tion of the Corporation to secure power to 
borrow 40,000/, for electric lighting works, and 
5,000/. for works of sewage. There was no 
opposition. The Town Clerk explained in regard 
to the sewage question that the application had 
arisen through the action of the Corporation in 
deciding to carry out certain alterations in the closet 
accommodation of the borough. There werea great 
many old sewers in the centre of the borough which 
were on what was known as the rubble drain 
principle. These were not watertight and were 
consequently unfit to receive or carry away water- 
closet matter, and it was proposed to replace them 
with sewers of brick and pipe construction. The 
streets affected’ by these alterations numbered about 
seventy. 

DRAINAGE SCHEME, NANTLLE VALE, CAR- 
NARVON.—On the end inst. the first sod was cut in 
connexion with an undertaking for draining the 
Nantlle Valley, so as to prevent the inundation of 
several of the principal slate quarries in that centre. 
The scheme for draining the whole valley, by 
deepening and diverting the course of the river 
Liyfnwy, was propounded some two years ago. 
The river Llyfnwy will be widened for a distance of 
nearly two miles, and its depth will be 8 ft. below 
the level of the lower Nantlle lake. Mr. Moorsom, 
C.E., Manchester, is the author of the scheme, and 
the contractors are Messrs. Wynnard & Braddock, 
Wigan, the estimated cost of the undertaking being 
10,000/. 

WATER Supply, &c., BAILDON, YORKSHIRE. — 
At the Baildon Local Board Offices on the 2nd inst. 
Mr. F. H. Tulloch, A.M. Inst.C.F., held an inquiry 
into an application by the Local Board to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 6,175/., 
5.5007. for water supply, 6oo/. for street improve- 
ments, and 75/. for fire appliances. After the close 
of the inquiry the Inspector visited the reseryoir and 
other works. 3 , 

THE DRAINAGE, MONMOUTH.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Monmouth Corporation, held on 
Monday, the mayor alluded to the drainage ques- 
tion, and said that as certain points were not men- 
tioned in the schemes sent in for competition, he 
had an interview with Mr. Lailey, civil engineer, of 
Westminster, and after laying his ideas before him, 
he undertook to see if they were practicable, and to 
provide a scheme.’ Mr. Lailey visited Monmouth, 
and afterwards sent a scheme, and he was glad to 
see that in the plans submitted it was proposed to 
collect all Sewage by gravitation. One point he, the 
mayor, had ifi view was, the avoidanct of syphons 








urider theriver. Another point wast to-utilise water as 
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&@ motive power. He thought they had sufficient 
water-power, and he did not know why it could not 
be utilised, thereby reducing the yearly cost of 
purification. If they got sufficient water-power they 
might try electric installation, and his opinion was 
that if they combined the two schemes, for the 
disposal of the sewage and electric installation, the 
profit of the one might pay the expense of the other. 
A committee was appointed to deal with the matter, 
and it was decided to obtain the opinion of an 
electrical engineer, so it will be some little time 
before anything can be settled. 

EXTENSION OF PIER, BOURNEMOUTH.~Messrs. 
Murdoch & Cameron, engineers and contractors, 
have secured the contract from the Corporation of 
Bournemouth for the extension of the iron pier 
and addition of a new landing-stage. The contract 
sum exceeds 10,000/., and the work is to be com- 
pleted within six months. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


WINDOW, St. SEBASTIAN CHURCH, WOKING- 
HAM.—A_ two-light window has just been 
erected in St. Sebastian Church, Wokingham, 
to the memory of the late Charles Henry Smith, 
of Ravenswood. It was designed and executed 
by Messrs. Percy Bacon & Brothers, 11, Newman 
Street, London. 

WINDOWS, UPPER HOPTON CHURCH, MIRFIELD, 
YORKSHIRE.—At the Upper Hopton Church, Mir- 
field, stained glass has been placed in two of the 
nave windows, in continuation of a scheme of illus- 
tration throughout the church. The subjects of 
these last windows are, respectively, the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins; and to illustrate the text, ‘‘ Knock 
and it shall be opened unto you.”” The work is from 
the studio of Messrs. Powell Bros., of Leeds, who 
have also been entrusted with the glass for the east 
window. 

COLOUR DECORATION, PATELEY BRIDGE 
CHURCH, YORKSHIRE,—At the Pateley Bridge 
Church, colour decoration has been introduced 
upon the whole of the walls of the chancel and upon 
the panels of the roof. Emblems and symbolical 
figures are introduced in the more important panels. 
The whole has been designed and executed by 
Messrs. Powell Brothers, of Leeds. 

NEW FRESCO IN THE MANCHESTER TOWN 
HALL.—Mr. F. Madox Brown's latest addition to 
the frecoes in the Manchester Town Hall is now in 
position. The new panel represents the defence of 
Manchester under Bradshaw, the regicide, who, 
with forty musketeers, defeated and put to rout 
between three and four thousand of King Charles's 
—e under Lords Robert Strange and Montague 
in 1642. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—There is to be built shortly, in the 
Department of the Seine, at Fresnes-les-Rungis, a 
large penitentiary establishment which is to replace 
three prisons of Paris—La Grand Roquette, Mazas, 
and Ste. Pélagie.——Paris is shortly to have subter- 
ranean latrines established in her streets, on the 
model of those recently constructed in London. 
The three first will be situated on the Place de la 
Bastille, Place Maubert, and Place de Strasbourg ; 
and if, as is expected, these experiments are satis- 
factory, a similar installation will be at once 
carried out on the Place du Théatre Francais. —— 
The scaffoldings which for twelve years have masked 
the south side of the Sainte Chapelle have at last 
been removed. The work of restoration will shortly 
be commenced on the north side. ——The Congress 
of Learned Societies is to be held at Paris in March 
of next year, to open on the 27th of that month, in 
the Hemicycle des Beaux-Arts. ——-M. Houssin, the 
sculptor, has been commissioned to restore the: 
statues on the facades of the Palace of 
Versailles.——The equestrian statue of Velasquez 
by M. Fremiet, an illustration of which was pub- 
lished in the Builder for July 5, 1890, is in a few 
days to be set up in the garden. adjoining the south 
pavilion of the colonnade of the Louvre.——The 
Société des Artistes Francais is preparing a state- 
ment of all the pictures exhibited in the different 
Salons since its foundation.——The works are 
shortly to be commenced for the construction of 2 
large abattoir at Paris, to serve the quarters of the 
leit. bank. It is to be situated in the XVth 
Arrondissement, between the Rue de Dantzig, the 
Rue des Morillons, and the Ceinture Railway. The 
cost is,.estimated at 9,800,000 francs. —— The 
Ministry of Public Works is occupied with a scheme: 
for the improvement and enlargement of the port of 
Algiers. The probable cost is estimated at 
6,340,000 francs.——The jury of the competition 
opened for the erection of a Hétel de Préfecture for 
the town of St. Etienne has awarded the first premium 
to MM. Huguet and Delorme, architects, of Lyons ;. 
the second to M. Bréasson, of Paris, and the third 


to M. Joseph Bernard, of St. Etienne.——The. 


committee formed with the intention of erecting a 
monument to. Watteau, at Nogent-sur-Marne, 


has decided that the projected monument should be 
erected at Paris in the garden of the Luxembourg. | 
——Rouen Cathedral is reported to be in a serious 
state of delapidation, and that no less than 600,000 
francs will be necessary to put it in a safe condition. 





The Ministry of Fine Arts and the Conseil- 
Général of the Lower Seine will jointly furnish the 
funds. ——-M. Paul Dubois has just completed the 
fine bas-reliefs which form the decoration of the 
facade of the museum at Brussels.——The death is 
announced of the sculptor Jules Franceschi, whose 
real name was Louis Julien. He was aged 68. He 
had often exhibited at the Salon, and received 
medals in 1861, 1864, and 1869. 


BERLIN.—According to the Deutsche Bauzeitung, 
it has now apparently been decided to found a 
German Government School of Art at Rome, the 
Emperor having promised to use his influence. in 
obtaining the necessary subsidy from the Imperial 
Parliament. The Farnese Palace will probably be 
the home of the new school,—-——Berlin is to have 
another new theatre, for high-class drama at popular 
prices. It is to be called the Schiller Theatre. The 
funds for the site and building are being raised by 
subscription. 


VIENNA.—An archeological exhibition has been 
opened in the halls of the Austrian Museum, to 
close on the rsth inst.——-The new facade to the 
town front of the historical ‘‘ Hofburg,” or Royal 
Castle, is now completed. The Court Board of 
Works carried out the reconstruction.——-A memo- 
rial monument to Mozart is to be erected on the 
Albrechtsplatz. The design of the sculptor, Herr 
Hilger, shows the statue of the composer on a high 
pediment, which is ornamented with bas-reliefs 
representing scenes from his operas. The cost of 
the monument is estimated at about 9,000/.—-—The 
construction of the Vienna Metropolitan Railway 
has now been taken energetically in hand, and the 
authorities hope to find ample work.on it this 
winter for the numerous unemployed who annually 
cause so much trouble. 

DENMARK.—A new crown church is nearly com- 
pleted in the Frederiksberg district of Copenhagen, 
the architect being Herr Clemmensen.——A specu- 
Jating builder, Herr C. Y. Olesen, intends to erect in 
Copenhagen a so-called ‘‘ co-operative"’ building, to 
afford residence for fifty or sixty families, the cost— 
estimated at 300,000 kr.—to be subscribed by the 
latter, who thereby become part proprietors. The 
building is to be furnished with central heating and 
ventilating apparatus, the electric light, elevators, 
baths, and other modern improvements, In addition, 
there is to be a common kitchen, dining-hall, 
reading-room, library, and assembly-room, not to 
mention a nursery for the children whilst their 
parents are absent at work. Herr Olesen 
is confident of the success of his plan..——The 
preliminary works on the great new Copenhagen 
Town Hallare rapidly progressing. ‘The excavations 
of the site have been effected, and the fundamental 
work has been commenced. The concrete bottom 
will rest on the old solid river bed.——A mansion is 
now being erected on the Western Boulevard in 
Copenhagen, for the two lower stories of whicha 
new material is for the first time employed in 
that city, viz., imitation granite, manufactured 
at Messrs. Bertelsen & Sérensen’s Mosaic Works. 
The architects are Herr Hagemann and Herr 
Petersen. ——The Great Northern Telegraph 
Company is having a huge bronze group mounted 
on its new building for the completion 
of the frontage, composed of a colossal male 
figure, leaning on a sack of money, and another, 
resting on a. coil of cables, with a female figure at 
the back, holding a torch aloft, emitting lightning. 
——tThe erection of the Copenhagen Glyptothec, 
or Sculpture Gailery, is progressing. It faces the 
Western Boulevard. ‘The facade is composed 
chiefly of sandstone and granite, and whilst the 
frontages facing the courtyard will be covered with 
cement, the exterior of the wings will be faced 
with red tiles.——In 1892 the Copenhagen Building 
Council issued certificates of occupation for 178 
new dwellings, as against 136 in 1891.. There 


Jhas been a great and steady decline in the number 
‘of mew _ residences erected since: ; 1886, 


when 
it was 226, but the number of unlet tenements 
is smaller at present than for some years.——Of the 
largest architectural and engineering works com- 
pleted in recent years in Denmark is the new 
railway-station at Elsinore, erected close to the 
shores of the Sound in order to facilitate the traffic 
across. The building is, architecturally speaking, 
the most important railway station.in the country, and 
equipped with all modern improvements and facili- 
ties. The cost, with some improvements, has been 
about 100,0c0/. The architect is Herr Holsée.—— 
The Danish Society of Engineers now numbers 219 
members, as against 153 in March, 1892, when con- 
stituted. The society, numbering many architects 
among its members, and being the only one of its 
kind in Denmark, is anxious to enter into communi- 
cation with kindred societies abroad, promising in 
return every, assistance to foreign technical visitors. 
BRUSSELS,—The Triennial Art Exhibition, known 
as the Belgian Sa/on, will be opened at Brussels this 
month in.an extensive block of provisionary buildings 
on the site of the old Law Courts. 
NORWAY.—Themunicipalauthorities in Christiania 
have purchased a site in the higher-lying portion of 
the town for the erection of the new museum of arts 
and industries, at a cost of 160,000 kr., together with 
a school of arts and handicrafts.——The new central 
post and telegraph offices in Christiania are now 
approaching completion, the work having been in 
progress two years and a half. The building is a 








four-storied one, and has a height to the top 
of 20 métres, but the rounded corner portion with 
the Norwegian arms is four métres higher, The post 
office departments occupy an area of 1,400 
métres, and those of the telegraph a similar area, 
The electric installation is intended for 550 lamps of 
sixteen candle-power. The style of the building jg 
Gothic, the materials used in the construction bein 
granite, sandstone, and concrete. For some years 
King Oscar has been spending a large sum of money 
in improving and rebuilding the so-called ‘‘ King’s 
Residence " in the Bygd6 peninsula, a Crown estate 
near the capital, where his Majesty sometimes 
resides in summer. This summer there has beep 
added a number of stables, cow-houses, and gy. 
houses, designed by Herr Sverdrup, engineer, Thg 
cost of these improvements has been over 50,000 kr, 
His Majesty has also spent in recent years 30,000 ky. 
in ancient Norse timber structures re-erected jy 
Bygd6, among which is the Gol Church, one 
of the most remarkable in Norway. He hag 
also added two estates to, the property, costing 
70,000 kr.——The jury appointed to decide upon the 
best designs for a new ‘Technical Institute jp 
Throndhjem have awarded first and second prize to 
Herr Ivar Kock, residing in Berlin, and Herr Henrik 
Bull, Christiania, respectively. The cost of the 
structure alone is estimated at 300,000 kr, Ag jt 
will be situated opposite the Cathedral, special 
regard has been paid to the style.——The recent 
landslip in the Voerdal, in northern Norway, when 
some 55,000,000 cubic metres of land were dislodged, 
has given rise to an important inquiry in. the 
Morgenblad, as to whether the foundations of the 
Cathedral of Throndhjem are safe, particularly in 
respect of the large additions now being made to the 
structure, the huge tower having still to be added, 
In view of this anxiety, Professor W. C. Brdégger, 
the Norwegian -geologist, explains that the soil 
around the edifice is sand, and that researches have 
shown that, although the sub-strata are solid, there 
is no proof of the church resting in clay or on rock, 
Should the subsoil be conglomerate, as in the 
Veerdal, there might be a danger. He therefore 
suggests that a careful examination of the sub-strata 
should be made, in view of the heavy superstructure 
to be added to the cathedral in the next few years, , 
BREMEN.—A competition has been opened at 
Bremen for the architectural treatment of a new 
bridge over the river Weser. As usual, the Hanse 
city offers valuable premiums, and will have a jury 
of distinguished experts to act as assessors. 
ERFURT.—There is to be an Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition of some pretension at Erfurt next year, 
and a competition kas been opened for the designs 
of the necessary buildings: 300/. will be given in 
premiums, and six assessors will make the awards, 
# BUDAPEST.—This city is to have two new bridges 
over the Danube, and the Hungarian Government 
has opened an international competition for the 
necessary gesigns. The conditions for competitors 
are obtainable at the Austrian Consulate. Sending, 
in day is January 31, 1894. ‘The premiums offered 
are valuable, the first one being about 1,250/. witha 
possible extra 450/., the second premium 850/, 
There will be an international jury acting as 





assessors. The total length of the bridges will be 

312 and 331 métres respectively. 
ne a ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHANCEL SCREEN, PARISH CHURCH, OTLEY, 
YORKSHIRE. —On the 27th ult. the Bishop of 
Richmond dedicated a chancel screen in the 
Parish Church of Otley. The new screen across 
the chancel is constructed of wainscot oak. 
It is in seven bays, the centre one being double 
the width of the others, and treated in a more 
elaborate manner. The upright posts are moulded 
and relieved with small buttresses, terminated by 
carved pinnacles finishing below the cornice, The 
parts of the openings of the screen contain pierced 
tracery work and carving, and the whole is finished 
with a carved and battlemented cornice. Above the 
centre opening, and taking the ‘place that would 
formerly have been held by the rood, is a floriated: 
cross, with crocketed pinnacles.on each side and 
tracery beneath.: The work has been executed by 
Mr. J. Taylor, of Yeadon, from designs and under 
the superintendence of Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, 
architects, Bradford. 

SURVEYS AND SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS.—In @ 
paper entitled ‘‘ Historical Notes upon Ancient and 
Modern Surveys and Surveying Instruments,” whi 
he read before the International Engineering Congress 
at Chicago, Mr. H. D. Haskold goes back to the 
times of the ancient Chaldzeans and to the days of 
Thales, Pythagoras, Archimedes, and Ptolemy. The 
author (who is an official of the Argentine Govern: 
ment) mentions historical references, records, an 
maps as far back as 1825 B.C. in Arabia, and 1700 
B.C. and 1400 B.C. in Egypt. From Euclid of Greece 
(300 B.C.) to Vitruvius of Rome (20 .A.D.), to Ferre 
of France({zs25),to Diggs of Britain (1550), he follows 


the history of land measurement and surveying. » 


He makes ‘Diggs in 1550 an author of a work on 


“«Surveying,” in which, a compass or “‘ circum: 


ferenter ” is described, 2 ft. in diameter, placed es 
a staff, and. which is termed a ‘‘ théodolite. 
author gives in his paper the ancient units of pegs 
employed, and their value in modern standards, ie 


follows theimprovementsin instruments, arid mentiong  . 
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the surveying expeditions and triangulation in the | 


ological order they have been undertaken, Not 
ctl after’ Newton (1642-1727) had developed the 
theory of mathematics, and Ramsden had invented 
his dividing engine (17 50), did surveying reach what 
may be called an exact science; but between that 
date and 1800 surveying may be said to have been 
strongly in the ascendant. ‘The present system was 
developed during that period. Mr. Haskold’s paper 
‘s valuable for historical reference. 

THe ANTWERP INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

1894.—The promoters of the great international 
exhibition to be held in Antwerp next year are 
making the greatest efforts to ensure complete 
success. A limited company, soczété anonyme, has 
been formed for working the undertaking, of which 
King Leopold and his brother, the Comte de 
Flandre, are patrons and presidents. The execu- 
tive committee is under the presidency of Baron 
Osy de Zegwaart, governor of the province of 
Antwerp, and M. Van Ryswyck, burgomaster of the 
Belgian Liverpool. Naturally, with the enormous 
mineral resources of Belgium, mining and metallurgy 
take the foremost rank. Thus ‘‘ Group I.’ embraces 
mineral and metallurgical industry, whilst ‘‘ Class 15 
includes specimens of rocks, minerals, ores, mineral 
fuel, coal produce of and substitutes for such, and plans 
of working with plants. ‘‘ Class 19°’ embraces the 
metallurgy of iron and steel, pig-iron, bars, finished 
iron, steel, metallic alloys, and all kinds of manu- 
factured iron and steel goods. ‘‘Group IV.” 
embraces mechanical construction, including boilers, 
winding and pumping apparatus, safety appliances, 
heating, ventilation, &c. ‘‘ Group VIII.” embraces 
architecture, building, and kindred subjects, with 
science andart. No doubt the second exhibition in 
the Scheldt will prove as successful as its predecessor 
of 1885. 
_ ALTAR, ST. PETER'’S CHURCH,, BUDLEIGH SAL- 
TERTON.—A side altar has just been placed in the 
morning chapel of the new Church of St. Peter at 
Budleigh Salterton. It has been designed by Mr. 
George H. Fellowes-Prynne, F.R.ILBA., of 6, 
Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, the architect of 
the new edifice, and made by Messrs. Harry Hems 
& Sons, of Exeter. The altar is of solid English oak, 
panelled in front and at its north and south ends. 
On its slab are the five consecration crosses, and 
there is also a super-altar and a tabernacle. 

TURRET CLOCK, DONCASTER.—A new illuminated 
turret clock has been fixed and set going at the New 
Co-operative Society's premises, Doncaster. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Wm. Potts 
& Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds, from instruc- 
tions received by them from Mr. Herbert Athron, 
architect, Doncaster. 

PROPOSED ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF DEws- 
BURY.—On the 29th ult, Mr. F. H. Tulloch 
conducted a Local Government inquiry at the 
Town Hall, Dewsbury, on the application of the 
Corporation of that borough to expend 25,000/ on a 
scheme of electric lighting.—Mr. E. Mawdesley 
(Town Clerk) stated that Mr. W. H. Preece had 
been engaged to prepare specifications, and tenders 
for the works were invited, and had been let, 
subject to the sanction of the. Local Government 
. Board to borrow the money. ‘The Corporation did 
not propose to expend the whole of the money 
immediately. Some of. it was for extensions, 
supplying arc lamps, &c., which~they did not 
propose to have carried out at present. ‘The streets 
at present were well lighted with gas.—Mr. A. H. 
Preece explained the works to the Inspector by 
means of a plan.—There was no opposition to 
the scheme. 

PROPOSED TOWN IMPROVEMENTS, DOUGLAS, 
ISLE OF MAN.—On the 2oth ult. arbitration pro- 
ceedings commenced at Douglas in connexton with 
a scheme of town improvement by the Town Com- 
missioners, which will result in the pulling down of 
the old part of the town and remodelling it on 
modern sanitary lines, the making of new streets, 
and the erection of blocks of artisans’ dwellings. 
The net cost of the scheme, as sanctioned by the 
Tynwald Court, is about 40,000/., and the gross 
cost 80,000/, 

_ RICHMOND HILiL.—Full details of the new and 
important proposal for the future preservation of the 
view from Richmond Hill, which it is understood 
will come before the Town Council for considera- 
tion at their next meeting, were made public on the 
. 2nd inst. It is now sought to preserve the view from 
the Hill for all time by reserving land on both sides 
of the river, and at the same time to afford an out- 
let for the growth of Richmond. The proposal 
Suggests that a portion of the Old Deer Park—say, 
35 OF 40 acres out of the total of 353—should be laid 
out for building purposes in order to provide the 
Crown with funds for the purchase of the land 
hecessary to preserve the famous View. It is urged 
that Petersham meadows would thus be wrested 
from the grasp of the builder, as now threatened, 
and ry the Marble Hill Estate, on the Twicken- 
— = oe river, which has been in the market 
. siderable time, would also be saved from 
|-the speculative builder by purchase, together with 
the meadows, for the preservation of the View. The 
. Suggestion is that the Corporation of Richmond 
wee ee promote a Bill in Parliament authorising 
| ‘ rown to purchase these properties with any 
| other land that may be necessary for the required 
. Purpose. It is argued that the proposed building 
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upon a portion of the Old Deer Park would be 
sufficient to pay for all the land required below 
Richmond Hill. “The Bill will probably contain a 
clause authorising the amount of the purchase 
money fo be fixed by arbitration. Against the cost 
there could be set the income which might still be 
derived from the land for agricultural or other 
purposes, which would not interfere with the View. 
No interference with the Richmond Athletic Ground 
or the cricket ground adjoining iS contemplated. 
The proposed building operations would, it is 
believed, add very largely to the ratable value of the 
borough, and it is contended that as the Park is not 
open to the public, and is for the most part hidden 
behind houses and invisible from the public road, no 
injury would be done to public interests. It is 
further suggested that advantage might be taken of 
the opportunity to widen the roads in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Park, thus effecting a much- 
needed improvement, and also to run a footpath 
across the Park to the new foot-bridge and lock, 
giving access to the river and to St. Margaret's and 
Isleworth.—Morning Post. 


LYCH GATE, BEBINGTON CHURCH, CHESHIRE. — 
At the Bebington Parish Church, on the 2nd inst., 
a lych gate was dedicated to the memory of the late 
Clarke Aspinall. The work of erecting the gate has 
been carried out by Messrs. Brown & Backhouse, 
Liverpool. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS, — 
ANNUAL SCOTCH CONGRESS.—The fourth Annual 
Congress of the district councils of Scotland for the 
national registration of plumbers was held in Aber- 
deen on 31st ult., and rst and 2nd inst. At the 
opening meeting in the Upper Hall, Marischal 
College (University ;-Buildings), there was a large 
attendance of delegates (both master and operative 
plumbers) as well as of public representatives from 
the various districts in Scotland, and these were 


the inhabitants, the magistrates, and the Town 
Council of Aberbeen. 
goodly number of local Town Councillors, municipal 
officials, and leading citizens, including architects 
and medical men. 


Provost for the welcome extended to the Congress, 


delivered an introductory address. 


braced the bulk of the best workmen. 


tew weeks ago of their more recent effort to obtain 
Parliamentary recognition of their registration 
system. He also said there ought to be in the 
larger towns systematic courses of lectures to 
plumbers in the different departments of their work ; 


plumbers was for the public good and the public 
safety, he appealed to the municipal and county 
authorities throughout Scotland to grant adequate 
assistance to the registration cause from the funds 
now at their disposal. 
the registration movement since the last annual Con- 
gress were then given in, such progress being on the 
whole steady and satisfactory though somewhat 
slow in two of the districts. Mr. Coles, Clerk to the 
Plumbers’ Company, having explained the objects 
of the Plumbers’ Registration Bill and the causes of 
its defeat, Sir John Leng, M.P. for Dundee, made an 
appreciatory speech indicating that he would 
be in favour of such legislation on the reintroduction 
of the Bill. Atthe Congress dinner the Lord Mayor 
spoke on the action of the Plumbers’ Company in 
connexion with the national registration movement, 
and encouraged those within the district to persevere 
and carry out the system which had been organised 
so well. At the second day’s meeting it was 
unanimously agreed, after full discussion on reports 
submitted, to appoint a committee to frame model 
regulations and by-laws with reference to the 
plumbing and drainage works of buildings, and to 
submit these’ to ‘the various district councils for 
consideration: and approval, with instructions on 
receiving such approval to transmit the‘same to the 
various municipal and county authorities for sanction. 
It was also resolved to ask municipalities to employ 
registered plumbers only, and that masters employ 
only registered operatives. The reports made as to 
the progress of technical classes and examinations, 
and theé”assistance received on their behalf, were 
consideéred satisfactory, The Congress decided that 
masters should have the option of indenturing 
apprentices, and that the term of apprenticeship 
should be six years. Sir D. Maclagan, Professor of 





Medical Jurisprudence, University of Edinburgh, 


welcomed by Lord Provost Stewart in the name of 


There were also present a 


Sir Stuart Knill, Bart., Lord 
Mayor of London and Master of the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers, having thanked the Lord 


the President—Dr. Matthew Hay, Medical Officer of 
Health of the City of Aberdeen, and Professor of 
Medical Logic in the University of Aberdeen— 
In the course of 
his address, Dr. Hay traced the progress of the 
registration movement, and said a large majority of 
the master plumbers in the counties included in his 
district were now on the registration roll, and that 
the proportion of journeymen on the roll em- 
He advo- 
cated the claims for public support of the proper 
training of plumbers, chiefly on the ground that 
there were few, if any kinds of tradesmen, whose 
handiwork by its good or ill performance more 
directly affected human health. He emphasised the 
importance of plumbers receiving a thorough tech- 
nical training, the hall-mark of which was to be 
registration, and discussed in detail the question as 
to how such training was to be had, expressing 
extreme regret and disappointment at the failure a 


and, on the ground that the efficient training of 


Reports of the progress of 





acted as chairman during part of the second day's 
roceedings, in the course of which short speeches 
avourable to the registration scheme were made 
by Sir William Henderson, ex-Lord Provost of 
Aberdeen; Mr. P. Esslemont, ex-M.P. for East 
Aberdeenshire, now Chairman of the Scotch Fishery 
Board, and Sir William D. Geddes, Principal of the 
University of Aberdeen. The members proceeded 
in the afternoon, on the invitation of Sir William C. 
Brooks, Bart., to the forest of Glen Tana, and 
were shown over the irrigation and other works 
on the estate. At the third day’s meeting it was 
resolved to recommend to the district councils to 
consider as to the advisability of their purchasing 
from publishers, for cash, new books on the subject 
of sanitation and plumbing, and disposing of them 
to operatives at cash prices, to be paid on the instal- 
ment system, It was also resolved that the letters 
‘‘R.P.” should be universally used to designate a 
plumber registered under the national system. The 
next Annual] Congress was appointed to take place at 
Inverness, and the usual votes of thanks concluded 
the business proceedings. It may be mentioned that 
during the Congress there was an exhibition of 
plumbing apparatus in the Lower Hall of Marischal 
College, and that a demonstration was given by 
Professor Hay on the more recent and notable of 
sanitary and lighting appliances, the methods of 
dealing with sewer gas, and the proper ventilation of 
rooms, &c. A drive to some of the places of interest 
in the city brought the Congress to a close. 


LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING SOCIETY.—The annual 
excursion of the members of this society took place 
on the 26th ult. The party, numbering about forty, 
arrived at Runcorn about three o'clock. They then 
journeyed by means of waggonettes to the Cheshire 
works of the Vyrnwy scheme of the Liverpool Cor- 
poration Waterworks. ‘They inspected the Mersey 
aqueduct, and subsequently proceeded to the water 
tower, at Norton, afterwards going to Frodsham. 
The rage! returned home shortly after nine 
o'clock. 


DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT ROAD AT ST. 
ANNES-ON-THE-SEA.—Whilst the workmen have 
been making the excavations for the new main 
drainage works at St. Annes, they have come across 
what some suppose to be the remains of an old 
Roman road. lose by the northend of Park-road, 
abutting on St. Annes-road, West, where they were 
about to lay the new drains, they discovered at a 
depth of quite 12 ft. 6 in. from the surface of the 
present street (which was only laid out when St. 
Annes was founded) the materials of a buried road- 
way of broken stone and cement, some 18 in. in 
thickness. This road had been 13 ft. wide, and 
seemed to run in a direct line from the short east- 
ar almost parallel with the present St. Annes- 
road. : 

SCIENCE AND ART SCHOOLS, VENTNOR.— 
On Tuesday evening the annual meeting of 
the inhabitants of Ventnor was held in the large 
room of the Public Free Library, and Literary 
and Scientific Institution, by the local Technical 
Education Committee for the district, when the 
prizes and certificates were distributed to the suc- 
cessful students in the Art and Science Classes, 
by Mr. J. C. Buckmaster, who also took advantage 
of that opportunity of delivering an address on 
‘‘Art and its Uses.” The chair was taken by 
Mr. J. W. Littlefield, J.P., F.S.A., and F.R.G.S., 
who, introducing the lecturer, paid a well-deserved 
tribute to the memory of the late Mr. Charles 
Ryan, who had presided over the School of Art 
for many years previous to his lamented death 
in Italy last spring. He explained that the chief 
object of the school-training was not so much to 
form sculptors and painters, as to encourage among 
the public a love and taste for art, and with that 
view he hoped that the day was not far distant, 
when men and women would make their homes 
truly artistic, and put aside the vulgar taste which 
those homes often show in furniture and decora- 
tion. The Medizeval architects succeeded in their 
buildings, where moderns too often failed, because 
their heart was in their work. The report of the 
Committee was then read by the Honorary Sec- 
retary, Mr. J. F. Livesay. The local prize-winners 
were Messrs. George’ Martin, A. J. Rousell, 
H. Towner, and A. Armstrong, the last a boy of 
only twelve years old, whose freehand drawing wAs 
highly commended. 

‘GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE.—To meet the growth of the architectural 
Classes at this college,.we hear that a studio will be 
opened this session, Mr. James Lochhead having 
been appointed instructor. He will be introdticed 
to the students on the 4th October, at the ing 
lecture, which Mr. Charles Gourlay, A.R.LB.A,, 
will deliver, on ‘‘ An Introduction to the Study of 
Architecture,” which will be illustrated by lantern- 
slides, and by a number of photos collected by the 
lecturer during -his recent travels. Mr. Allan 
Graham, Prob.R.1.B.A., has been re-appointed 
assistant to.the building construction classes, 

CONSISTORY COURT OF LONDON.—Dr, Tristram, 
Q.¢., Ghancellor of the Diocese has granted a 
faculty for re-seating St. Stephen’s, Coleman-street, 
and removing the north and south gallerics, erected 
fifty years ago to accommodate 100 persons. The 
entire alterations will extend to re-fronting the west 
gallery, set up in 1691, and laying down a new 

lock floor, and are estimated to cost 2,s500/, 
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COMPETITION. CONTRACTS—Continued. 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums, to be Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. po Rnstnees to be 
| *\delivered. deliverca, 
. fie ii eC ees *Supply of Stores ......s06. sseceseeeeeee| London Tilbury and 
New Infirmary eeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeree Sunderland Union | 502 35L 15l No date pply Southend Railway ‘ei 0 b o'c'd bbbbinine SAGEM Sept, ig 
> *Brick and Pipe Sewers ......cceccsceeces St. Pancras Vestry.... | W. N. Blair ........,. ‘ do, 
*Broken Granite ......... «++. boececwecess East H«m Local Board | — Savage ..........., t. 19 
Sewering, &c. Rowsley-street ............ Gorton Local Board .. | Lomax & Lomax.,.,,, = 
CONTRACTS. Intermediate and Technical School,| 
Bridgend; Glam. .ccscscccccccesseccccs|  _ seerecee G. F. Lambert....... , do, 
— *Bewerage Works......ccceccccsccccccccces Cambridge Corp....... John T. Wood ....., | bo 
Tenders CO OES oo ok'c bbc cv civicbeccccscccciadbia Lewisham Bd. of Wks. | Official......seeeceess, do. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Architect, Surveyor, to be Providing and Laying two miles Cast-Iron} Hartley Wintney be 
or Engineer. delivered. iilechncantesenttnindasart outs heat (Hants) R.S.A. ...... | J. R. Sisterton......,. Bept, 29 
*Wood Blocks for Paving...........++: ....| London CountyCouncil | Official... ............ : do, 
*Extension of Electric Lighting Station....| St. Pancras Vestry.... | Prof. H. Robinson .,,, Sept, 2 
Alterations, Gibbet Hill...........eeeeee: Halifax Corporation .. | J. A. Paskin.......... | Sept. 11 DUET WED. cache snscdhonces$sendsoansese Southgate Loc. Bd. .. | C. G. Lawson ........ Sept, 99 
Weighbridge at Sewerage Works, Dany- Water Supply, Reservoir, &c. Cuminestown! Aberdeen C.C. ........ Geo. Brown .......... Sept, 23 

PePBR® cic oc cvbicids edocbdcasedsdodsedense Manchester Corp. .... | J. Allison ............ do, Tere Taran! BOGE «sic did cicdcvcicscceevcege Leicester Corp ......+. A. Colson .eeeeseseecs do, 
Stone Wall Entrance, Armley Park ...... Leeds Corporation .... | Oficial ....cccccccess do *Boilers and Pumping Machinery.......... Sandwich Corp. ...... BA. 6 LO scocbeatean do 
Tron Railings, &c. Armley Park .......... do, do. do. DOSRNS WORE, DOMED occccccccctcécedesved Sewering Committee of . 
Extension of Destructors .......cccccesees do. do. Corporation ........ WR eNGE 650 ce vccessvcuks do, 
Manall Heapitel 2. icsscccatecdconiceroses Epsom Local Board .. do. Sept. 12 *Baths and Washhouses ..... cbspesccecene Islington P.B. & W.H. 

County Offices, Wakefield (sub-contract)..| West Riding C. C..... | W. V. Dixon...... over do Committee .......... . H. Tiltman ........ | Sapt, 94 
Caretaker’s Lodge........cseccccscceceees Plymouth Corporation | G. D. Bellamy ........ do Levelling, Paving, &c. Birch-street........ Batley Town Council | H. Dearden .......,., Sept, £5 
Granite and Flint Road Metal..........>- Barking Town Loc. B.| C. J. Dawson ........ do, Levelling, Paving, &c. York-road ........ do, do. do, 
Asylum Wards, Mickleover ........+.+++- Derby County Lunatic Sewer, Bradford-road (790 yds.) .......... do. do. do, 
PY peer rr J. Somes Story........ Sept. 13 *New Wards and Alterations...........++- Gravesend Hospital F 
Residence, Morecambe,...-cessccssecsecess| «= «sw vannees Walker & Collinson .. do, Committee .......... Farrow & Nisbett ....| do, 
Sewering, Flagging, &c. Streets .......... Stretford Lccal Board | Mr. Royle ............ do. Additions, &c. to Asylum, Waterford ....| Commissioners ...... Au. Meee do, 
Lavndry at Workhouse, Toxteth Park, Free Library, South Shore........ ....¢..| Blackpool Corp. ...... J. Wolstenholme ..., do, 

LAVEEROGE «66 ov 0:6 05 0p 6066046 d60 00 Sobek The Guardians........ W. W. Thomas ...... do. Church Work, Westerleigh, Glos. ........ Rev. R. Stevens ...... Sedding & Wilscn ..../| Se %6 
Goods Warehouse, &c. Gateshead ........ North-Eastern Railway; W. Bell ............-. do. *Road-Making and Sewer Works .......... Tottenham Loc, Bd, .. | J. E. Worth.......... ‘ 
Alteration to Board Room, &c. ....... .. | Malling Union........ PNNG «. cancerenta do. Saover Waste, We...000060 0002 top ced ivdéiedce Maidstone U.S.A. .... | W. G. Scoones ........ do, 
Well Sinking, &c. Kilmacow Upper ...... Waterford Union .... | Oficial ..... naseneeee do, WEEE WORE ccccccccésecoces bocecgoccciis Blandford (Dorset), 

Forming, Metalling, &c. Streets .......... Cardiff Corporation .. do. do. Waterworks Co. Ltd. | F. Beesley............ Sept, 27 
Bath-rooms, Buildings, &c. at the Work- *Additions, &c. to Hotel ........eececeeees Ascot Royal Hotel.... | = = =——ssseeeces do. 

DOUSE .cccccccccccaccccncccccccccesece North Dublin Union.. do. do Police Station, and Sessional Court, Blyth| Northumberland C.C, | J. Cresswell ...... cove | Oct, 9 
Branch Library, &c. Kirkstall............ Leeds Corporation .... do. Sept. 14 *Pavilion at Pier Head...........ccceceees Ryde Pier Co. ........ J.J. Barton ...cccccce Oct. 6 
Two Shops, Baxter Gate..............++0 Doncaster Corporation do, do. Draining the Farsley District ......... .»-| Farsley Local Board .. | Oficial............ coos | OC, 7 
Drainage Works, Tamerton, Foliott......| Plymton S8t. Mary ‘Technical Instruction Buildings.......... Staffordshire C.C. .... | Bailey & McConnal.... | Oct, 19 

Td ieonnneneeten do. do. *Plumbing and Sanitary Work ............ St. Leonard(Shoreditch) 
Schools, St. Helems, Lancs. .........-00++] =e neweees Willink & Thicknesse do. Guardians .........- F. J. Smith ....... «e+ | Oct, 2) 
Keeper's House, &c. Phoenix Recreation! *New County Office, Wakefield (Sub-| West Riding (Yorks), 

Ground ....e-eeereeceeeseccecesvesess Glasgow Police Com. | Oficial ..........+... | Sept. 15 Contracts) ...... Hehestés bopesddeatedes County Council...... | Official ......cceceee. No date 
Paving 2,800 sq. yds. of Roads, &c......... Stockton Corp. ...... do. do, Street Works, Shepherd’s Estate, Leeds. . Sebecce’ W. A, Hobson ..... do, 
Schoolhouse, Portavogie, co. Down ......| Rev. A. W. Whitley Draining, &c. 6} acres of Land, Rowland's 

(Portaferry) eeeeee ee eee ee Sept. 16 Gill, Newcastle-on-Tyne eeeeereeeeeeee John Wigham eeeeeeee Thompson & Selby. eee 7 do, 
Church Institute, All Saints, Weelsby, . ; 
‘ Neem ATE epgrew ewig Reooemepees Rev. A. W. Ballachey | J. J. Cresswell........ do, 
chool Buildings, Residence, &c, Brent, 
near Dartford .........cs.eccseseeeeee Stone School Board .. |W. T. Walford........ do. PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Drainage, Inverness District Asyium ....| Lunacy Board ........ eee do. 
Warehouses, Bideford ........ccccccsescees Western Counties Agri- ee ae 227.8 
ee oe EER GOERS, Bmore vy. p. Soc... | gh — bescobbe do, Applica 
emale Vagrants’ » Datton......cce uncorn OR sciowen » Biloock 2... .ccccvcse do. ture vertised. Salary. 
School Buildings, Cross Keys, Mon. ...... Trus Weslevan -~ of: Appetnenent, Bp whem At ie 
Methodist Connexion | J. Rosser ............ Sept. 18 
Paving Setts, Kerbs, &c.........+++. ae'eghil Chorley (Lancs.) Corp. | Wm. Leigh ...... pees do. 
Schoolkeeper’s House, Bradford Moor *Reg. Plumber to Act as Water-Waste | 

School ........ scessevees Nees ecccccccess Bradford School Board | C. H. Hargreaves...... do. Fmspéctor, B0.- oo ccicscccccsevcscccses Ely Local Board ...... | bceccves Sept. 18 

Re-building Market, 8t. John’s .......... [ Seer Corp. ...... J. Wolstenholme .... do. Road Foreman ..cssseeeseeescecesvecesee| Gt. Yarmouth U.S.A, | QWiesecceseccccee-eoeee | Sept ld 
i 
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towards which a voluntary church rate for 1,800/. 
has been raised, whilst the balance can, it is stated, 
be met. In the old church which was formerly a 
chapel to St. Olave’s Jewry, was buried Antony 
Munday, odzzt 1633, citizen and draper, who 
bestowed great pains upon a continuation of Stow’s 
‘‘Survey,” and for forty years acted as chief 
marshal for the City’s shows and pageants. Wren 
rebuilt St. Stephen’s in 1676-7, at a cost of 4,020/; 
it has a plain interior, and a tower 60 ft. high 
surmounted by a.square lantern upon a sloping 
base, carrying a square concaved spirelet, capped 
with a vane in shape of acock. A great portion 
of the tower consists of the old masonry, which may 
be seen on the north side, the wall, above, being 
faced with Portland stone. The organ, by Avery 
(1775) was enlarged, in 1853, by Gray & Davison. 
The gateway between the street and graveyard has 
a singular carving in high relief, of the Last 
Judgment, similar, but inferior, to that of the 
‘* Resurrection” gate, St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields: on 
the back is the date ‘‘ 1780.” 

BUSINESS CHANGE.—We are informed that the 
works known as “ The King-street Granite Works,” 
Aberdeen, carried on for a number of years, ,by 
Mr. W. Keith, jun., have been taken over and are 
now being carried on by Messrs. W. Garstin & Sons, 
Kensal Green, London, W. 

ELECTRICITY WoRKs, GLASGOW.—On the 28th 
ult., at the Kelvinside Electric Lighting Station, 
Hughenden-road, Glasgow, the ceremony of switch- 
ing on the light took place. The buildings are 
situated about roo yds. north-west from Hyndland- 
read Railway Station. The works are so designed 
that the portion now built forms only a part of a 
larger station. The portions facing north and west 
are temporary buildings.” The roof is of green 
slate. The portion of the engine and dynamo room 
now*built measures 67 ft. long by 25 ft. broad" by 
34 ft-“high. The foundations already in are suited 
‘for six engine dynamos of 120 h.-p. each, two of 
which are placed and in operation. Each of these 
can supply under ordinary working conditions 1, 500 
‘electric glow lamps of 1oc.-p. or 1,000 of 16C.-p. 
In addition there are in an adjoining apartment 
accumulators of the largest type made. A gallery 
which runs the whole length of the engine-room 
contains the switchboard and instruments mounted 
‘on white marble panels, and leads to the store- 
room. Opening off this gallery also is the private 
room: of the electrician in charge -of the station. 
Underneath the station a subway gives access to the 
conductors between the dynamos and switchboards 
and to the end of the feeder mains which carry the 
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1c,009 yds. of feeder and distribution mains are 
already laid under the streets from which the earliest 
demand is expected. The buildings and the installa- 
tion generally have been designed by and carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. John M. M. 
Munro, M.I1.E.E., of the firm of Anderson & 
Munro, of Glasgow, and the firm of Messrs. Sharp 
& Kent of London have been the contractors for the 
whole work, their representative being Mr. Elsden 
Dew, A.I.E.E. 


NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — A 
monthly meeting of this Society was held in. the 
Castle, Newcastle, on the 30th ult., Canon Green- 
well presiding. The remains of an ancient urn 
and a portion of a skull found in a quarry near 
Amble were submitted for inspection by Mr. 
Pickering. Mr. John Robinson called attention 
to the old wooden waterpipe unearthed in 
front of the Tyne Theatre recently, and some 
discussion took place on the subject. The Rev. 
Anthony Johnson, Vicar of Healey, read a paper on 
‘Notes on Blanchland and Slaley.” Mr. O, J. 
Charlton submitted ‘‘ Notes on some Deeds and 
other newly-discovered Documents at Hesleyside.” 
‘* Notes on the newly-discovered Roman altar at 
Lancaster’’ were read by the Rev. Dr. Hoopell. 
Votes of thanks were given to the writers of the 
papers, 


7 - = A. 
7 FF 





CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE CARPENTERS’ AND JOINERS’ STRIKE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. — The strike of carpenters and 
joiners at Southampton has ended, so far as the 
house trade is concerned. ‘The arrangement is that 
74d. per hour should. be the maximum and 7d. the 
minimum rate of joiners’ wages in Southampton, 
the employers exercising their right of paying their 
men according to merit. As to the shipyards no 
arrangement has been arrived at. 


BUILDERS’ LABOURERS’ WAGES, NEWCASTLE. — 
A meeting between the representatives of the 
Newcastle, Gateshead, and Tyne District Master 
Builders’ Association, and the representatives of the 
Builders’ Labourers of Newcastle, Gateshead, and 
District, took place on the 3oth ult. at Newcastle, 
when it was agreed that the labourers would 
withdraw their demand for an advance in wages, 
provided the employers would agree to withdraw 
their demand for a reduction. As the employers 
had previously offered to do this, the wages question 
is therefore settled, and a threatened stoppage of 





eurrent over the Kelvinside district; ~ Over 


work averted. 


another.—The 


MEETINGS. 


or perforations. 


decomposition of the joist or timber. 


16,654. —-CHANNELLING Woop: 


shape and depth desired. 


fixed up for use and accurate in work. 


4,805.—OUTLET VENTILATOR: J. Taylor. 
ventilator is made by covering the air col 


17,137-—-REGULATOR FOR STOVES : 
object of this invention is to convert an 
grate into a slow combustion stove ; an ; 
with a door or doors sliding underneath, aud actuated? 
levers, is fixed at the bottom of the grate, and opened: of 
closed from the front of the stove as may be desired. _ 

19,683.—CARPENTER’S SQUARES: F. F. Poole. —Boe 
ing to this invention a square is made so that it will 
take to pieces to be stowed away, but w 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 


Dundee Institute o, Architecture.—Annual Excursion 
Kinfauns Castle, Perth, Dupplin Castle, &c. 


MonDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 


Clerks of Works’ Association (Carpenters Hall)— 
Monthly Meeting, 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. | 
Liverpool Engineering Society.—Visit to the Sunlight 
Soap Works, Bebington. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 


Glasgow Architectural Association.—Visit ‘o the Ayr 
Free Library, &c. | 


+» + —- 
RECENT PATENTS. 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


13,947-—-VENTILATING Brick: C. H. Openshaw and 
principle on which the brick which forms 
the subject of this patent is constructed is :—One side of the 
brick is hollowed out, and the inner surface has ribs, flutes, 
When the brick is laid it will form a pad, 
in the hollow of which a floor joist or other timber.may 
rest, and another brick of the same description being plac 
on the top of such joist or timber, with the hollow resting 
thereon, will form a cap, and allow of the efficient cim 
tion of air round the end of the joist, preventing 10tior 


P. S. Brown anh 
another.—This invention consists of a machine for taking 
curvilinear channels out of boards used in paces 


making and other purposes. A stock or h ' 
cutting tools which, when a board is laid on the table, and 
the table lowered to bring the under side of the in 


contact, scoops or channels out a part of the board of the 


M. Tibbits.—The 


ordinary stove oF 
d a plate of iron 


hen wanted it 3s 


A protected 
lector raaebe 


hinged flap or regulator, and also a weather of ahs 


louvres. The regulator is controlled by a rod or any 


usual means. 


6,386.— WINDOW FRAMES AND SASHES: /. Brider~ 
: removed 


The frames are so made that the sashes may be ec 


therefrom and brought into the room for cleaning 
like purposes, and readjusted without the aid of sf 
tools, or the removal of the beads or fastenings. 
arrangements to this end are described in the s 
8,142.—Moutps: £. A, R. Avenarius.— 
moulds used for artificial stone, which may 





taken apart in the most convenient manner, aré made by 
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: from each other and 
: four sides separate tron 
ee ie yal by corresponding projections as well as by 
se 
rails. 
NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
C. Mace, Glaze for Floor Surfaces. 
I Access Drain 
Mortimer, Socketed and Lided 
= 15,102) J ioes —t1 5,822, C. Wildt, Plastic Decoration of 
2 pa, “ee Bell, Doors. 
Surfaces.— 15,837) 2. C. Manchip, Marking and Punch- 
te Rooting Tiles. —15,881, Z. De La Rozére, Varnish for 
rork. ; ; 
wwe: 23-—15,913; J. Sellars, Applying Cement or other 
‘als to Surfaces.—15,919, Hooker and C. Fitch, 
ee Sliding Windows, to be opened from the inside. 
mee ° 4.—15,979 J Sim, Fittings relating to Case- 
AU J vee ’ . = 
msanit Windows or Doors, and to other Doors.—15,993, W. 
Johnson, Machines for Pressing Bricks, &c.—16,020, A. 
n. Window Fastenings. | AS ’ 
"eouet 25.—16,039, J- Whiteley, Raising, Lowering, and 
Securing Sash Windows in Position,—16,086, T. Owen, 
Cutting Tenons in Woodwork, and for Shaping Timber, 
‘mparting to it a given curvature. ifn 
* AUGUST ph el ts Olroyd, Joints for Pipes or 
Tubes.—16,122, A. Martin, Stoves.—16,128, E. Hughes, 
~e , ¥ r ~ 
Stone-sawing Machines. 16,133, W. Thompson, Electrical 
Device for Opening Doors.—16,156, J. Gratton, Potter's 


Oven Bottom. 


AuGusT 21.—-15,785) 





PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


11,98, E. Barnsley, Interchangeable Varnish Bottle, 
Paint Kettle, Funnel, and Strainer.—13,96s, ‘oo 
Siphon and Other Traps.—14,193, R. Barker, Win “* 
sashes. —14,296, R. Donaldson, Ff lushing Apparatus oO 
Water-closets, &c.— 14,484, , F Dungey, lushing Apparatus 
for Closets, Latrines, &c.—15,221, ©. Rowland, Drain- 


pipes. 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 
16,438, E. Smith, Certain Improvements in Spring 


atches for Doors.—22,989, D. Baron, Ventilating Rooms 
— Buildings.—2,858, C. Penny and J. Thackrah, Con- 
struction and Arrangement of Water-closets. — 13,247, 
M. Syer, Disinfecting Apparatus for. Attaching to 
the Flushing Pipes of Water-closets and Urinals.—13,936, 
J. Shannon, Wood Graining Machines. 





SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Aucust 28.—By Phillips & Co.: F. house, shop, and 
extensive stabling, George-yd., Whitechapel, r. go/., 2,250/. 

Avucust 29.—By J. H. Hunter: 22 and 23, Gillies-st., 
Kentish Town, u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 122, r. 662., 510/.—By 
J. J. Wheeler: 53, Nunhead-lane, Peckham, u.t. 72 yrs., 
g.¥. 52. 10S., r. 32¢., 270/.—By Humbert, Son, & Flint (at 
Watford): 123 and 123A, St. Albans-rd., Watford, f., 
534l.; the residence ‘‘St. Wilfrids,” Bushey, Herts, f., r. 
40l., 450/. 

Aucust 31.—By Parsons & Son: “ The City Arms” 
Beer House, Arlsey Siding, Beds., f., r. 20/., 4402. ; ‘‘ The 
Cricketers” Beer House, Ashwell, Herts, f., r. 152., 4804. ; 
4, Stuart-st., Luton, Beds, f., r. 262, 350.5 111, St. 
James’s, Brighton, u.t. 26 yrs., g.r. 562., r. 80/., 175/.—By 
Newbon & Co.: 12 and 13, Edward-sq., Caledonian-rd., 
u.t. 45 yrs., g-r. 20/., r. 682., 4107.3 77 and 79, Barnsbury- 
rd., Islington, u.t. 10 yrs., no g.r., 2752. ; 29 and 31, Copen- 
hagen-st., u.t. 10 yrs., g.r. 162., 2054. 


(Contractions used in these Lists.—¥.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; 1.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for'years ; st. for street; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for) place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard, &c.] 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 











TIMBER, TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, io ie ales Satin, Porto Rico o/o/7 o0/1/6 
miei ex Thee ede ee Walnut, Italian .. 0/0/3% 0/0/7 
Se aarti | core! | 23 2/6 
—— bad a se METALS. 
ir , On cocceses 2/t0/o 3/0/0 —— 2 
Im, do, ......-- 3/§/0 4/10/0 as ote oe. 226 ovd/o 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. 1/s/o 2/15/0| Bar ‘Wweich in 
Oak, do......025+. 2/15/0 5/s/0 Settee ccs. 5/17/6 6/o/o 
Canada ........ s/to/o 7/0/0| no do. at w 
Pine, Canada red 2/to/u 3/o/o| in wales..... «+» §/7/6 §/z0/o0 
Do, Yellow .... 2/0/0 4/15/0 | no. Staffordshire 
Lath, D'ntsic, fath 4/to/o 5/10/0 | “in Tondon...... 6/o/o 6/z0/o 
yet: Petersburg.. s/o/o 6/10/0 | copprR— British, 
ees Riga, sities lo/ cake and ingot 46/o/o 46/10/o0 
acer esesees 08 5/0, S/O) Best selected .. 46/15/0 47/s/o 
— ha 2/15/0 5/0/0 a strong.. 54/o/o o/o/o 
’ hili, bars ...... 42/8/9 42/16/ 
= & rststd 100 6/10/o 9/r10/o YELLOWMETALIb pathy wont 
Do. 4th & 3rd... 6/10o/o fofo|y pa p—Pi g, 
0. Riga ...+.. 7/0/0 8/10/0 | “Spanish......ton 9'1sS/o 9/16/3 
St. Petersburg, nglish com ; 
rst yellow .... 9/o/o r3/o/o brands ........ 9/16/3 9/18/9 
Do. and yellow.. 7/ofo 8/o/o Sheet, English 
=e. bmg eeecee 8/o/o to/o/o 6 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
White Sea. Sm viele es and upwards.... 11/to/o ofojo 
anada, Pine 1st 21/o/o 28/10/o | 7 +7 ag English cag wei 
Do. do. and .... x16/o/o 17/10/o sheet........tom 21/10/o ofofo 
Do. do. 3rd &c. g/10/o xo/s/o Vieille Mon.- 
= y gg | ist 8/10/o 11/o/o tagne .........- 22/0/0 olo/o 
A 0. 3° 6/10/0 8/ f TiN—Straits...... 79/12/6 80/2/6 
New Brunswick 6/ofo y/rojo| Australian...... price seine 
Battens, all kinds /c/o Telefe English Ingots.. S3/ov0 ealtore 
Floori boards, ANCA cesesssece 0/0/90 0/O/O 
ea. a. sua Billiton ....... o/o/o o/o/o 
TSC eeeeseceeeseee  0/9/6 Ofx4/o 
Do. and ........ 0/7/6 o/11/6 OILS. 
o — ualities— 0/4/6 7 o | Linseed ...... ton 20/17;6 21/2/6 
~ sai uba ..ft. /4 44 | Cocoanut, Cochin 29/e/o o/o/o 
OF ion uras, ..&c lA /4¢ | Do. Ceylon ...... 26/10/0.26/15/0 
is ogany, Cuba 4 {6% | Palm, Oe eae - 26/o/o ofojo 
t. Gmingo, Ike Rapeseed, English 
ans Vv. 3 r DONG’. kas os coees 23/15/0 24/0/0 
a wea . do, (at /44 | Do. brown ...... wie ae 
uo yw do. do, fs 16 Cottonseed ref.... 20/10/0 o/o/o 
i onduras Go. ee 4 I5 leine............ 22/0/0 23/10/0 
Box, rerkey ton 4/o/o r3/o/o| Lubricating, U.S, 4/ofo s/o/o 
Po WO weeseeee  Q/ofo 20/o/o | Do. valaled seein to/o 12/0/0 
Satin, St Seescece 8/o/o 18/o/o TAR =—G Stockhohn 
aie ‘9 nth barrel 0/18/6 ofo/o 
seve cee O/0/6 c/1/31 Aschangel...... o/12/6  oOd/o 


sewering, 
W. J. Newton, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Accrington, 
Quantities by the Borough Surveyor :— 


TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 


should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays.| 





ACCRINGTON.—For sewering Perth-street, and excavating, 
paving, &c., two back streets, for the Corporation. Mr. 


Back Streets.—Geo. Adams, Oswaldtwistle.. 
Perth-street Sewer.—George Cunliffe & Sons, 
Accrington 


eee eee ee eee eeereeweeeeeeeeeeee 


At per 
Schedule of 
Prices. 





BARLING (Essex). — For additions and alterations to the 


Barling Board Schools, near Southend, Essex, for the U. D. School 


Board. Mr. W. J. Wood, architect, 1, Finsbury-circus, E.C., and 


Southend. Quantities by Messrs. Bushell & Crosier, Great James- 
street, Bedford-row :— 


Comber & Watts ........ 1,107 | F. Woodhams..........e00: £248 
NGUGOR nc ccbedbodencdcs cc 1,075 pusgeee & Bailey .......... 12 
Darke & Som .......0.0- 995 | G. Ventris, Great Waker- 

4. SOBRE Sviccivceccectoce 976 ing (accepted) .........- 850 





BATH.—For the erection of additional premises at Wick, near 
Bath, for the Golden Valley, Ochre, and Oxide Mining and Colour 
Company. Mr. W. Holbrow, surveyor, 16, John-street, Bristol :— 


Contract No. 2. 


is: Ja PE chee cedeccacen £390 | Edwards Bros. (accepted) .. £334 
Contract No. 2. 
Edwards Bros....... otecence £145 | H. J. Rossiter (accepted) .. £140 





BICKINGTON (Devon).—For the erection of four cottages at 
Bickington, Newton Abbot, S. Devon, for Mrs. Loveys. r. 
Samuel Seagar, architect and STi Newton Abbot :— 


Adams & Yea .......... £850 o|jJohn Pomroy, Ashbur- 
Lewis Bearne .......... 668 ro} ton (accepted) ........ £525 0 
Davie & Palfrey ........ 590 oO 








BICKLEY (Kent).—For alterations and additions to Amesbury 
House School. Mr. E. Newton and Messrs. Cooper & Howell, 
joint architects :— 


a PN saconbcaducent< hs bee 1:3, COODOR -nviccune: oo sences $1,346 
ED kins cu ddn dence @aes SAAS) 1 CHOCO nic dcivcnds cco 1,320 
Maides & Harper.., .... 2,400 1 ©. F. IRONS vccvscccezce 1,282 
J. Arnaud & Son) ./,.2... 1,396 





BRISTOL.—For alterations to mission-room, Chancery-street, 
Barton Hill, Bristol, for the Church Army. Mr. W. Holbrow, 16, 
John-street, Bristol :— 

Weis tnlsidndd chcbdidoacseet £87 5 | Briffett (accepted)........459 © 
65 0 





BROMLEY (Kent).—For additions to the Raglan-road Board 


School. Mr. Chas. Bell, architect :— 

WW, BSH Viscccccicas Ae toe 1 BF, TOE vce cccecees 41,055 
Somerford & Son ........ 3,079 1 FT. D. Graty -cccccccpectese 1,051 
Se CHOC sosdicgsesaess 1,057 | J. C. Arnaud & Son ...... 1,043 








BROMLEY, Kent.— For additions, alterations, and sanitary 
works at 64 and 6s, Masons’ Hill, Bromley, Kent, for Mr, William 
Hatch. Messrs. Bushell & Crosier, architects, 22, Great James- 
street, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 
"TE BENE 6 een tcciees £1,722 
Batley, Son, & Holness .. 1,702 


R. A. Lowe 


Thos. Crossley..........: £1,635 
Matthews Bros, London* 1,504 





CAMBRIDGE.—Accepted for the erection of the first wing of a 
students’ college, ‘‘ Ayerst Hall,” for the Rev. W. Ayerst. Mr. John 
Morley, architect, Cambridge :— 

W. Saint 


ls wie £3.417 0 0 


[No competition. ] 





CAMBRIDGE.—Accepted for the erection of a residence, for 
Mr. Joseph Clark. Messrs, Gordon, Lowther, & Gunton, architects, 
16, kinsbury-circus :— 

W. Saint 


ees eee 2 


[No competition. ] 





CELBRIDGE (Ireland).—For the erection of labourers’ cottages, 
for the Union Guardians, Mr. Leslie Connor, architect. Quantities 
by architect :— 

Thomas Lynch, Kilcoch 





CLAYTON-LE-MOORS.—For the erection of a Church. of 
England Mission-hall. Mr. Eli Knowles, architect, 25, Queen-street, 





Great Harwood :— 

Henry Ramsbottom ........ £150 | W. Dean, 16, Henry-street* £112 

FP. TD. StRROe ised esicese + 100 * Accepted for mason’s work. 
COLCHESTER.—For alterations to the Colchester Union. Mr. 

G. H. Page, architect and surveyor, Trinity Chambers, Col- 

chester :— 

Appleton & Smith....£4155 16 o| Blaice....... Gcisévoes £131 13 «0 

Chambers ......+«- ess I5t oO oO} Cook, Colchester*.... x2r12 6 

Beaumont........-es. 132 10 O * Accepted. 








COMPTON GIFFARD (Devon).—For widening Higher Compton 
road, for the Local Board. Mr. R. H. Worth, surveyor, 42, George- 
street, Plymouth :— 








J. Shaddock.......... Ben 0. OY SPs vidcnovecans £401 2 8 
Wakeham Bros. ...... 518 o o| R. Rogers............ 352 12 oO 
W. Ge, GOW sccecdcece 480 © o| Paynter & Davy, Bed- 
B Comepet sc hi cccbsece 468 0 0 | ford -terrace, Ply- 
Tet CE idiccctecces 445 14 0 ROUT Fs cccecocace 340 0 O 
* Accepted. 

CRICKLADE.—For new house at Cricklade, Wilts. Mr. T. S. 

Lansdown, architect, Swindon :— 
S. L. Franklin, Cricklade.......... ahusestsupeena £550 0 O 





EALING.—For erecting four villa residences at Castle Hill, 
Ealing, for the ‘‘ Mutual Land and Investment Association, Limited.” 
Mr. Thomas Spink,.F,S.., architect, 64, Holborn Viaduct :— 





ye) ee eee 4s Be £2,188 | G. Smethurst ............ 1,760 
G. Wheeler .....scceceess 1,880 | W. Strudwick, Castle HIll* 1,475 
* Accepted. 

EAST HAM.—For the erection of cottages. Mr. G. H. L. 
Stephenson, architect; 57, Moorgate-street, London, E.C,. :— 
Graham & Co. ..cccceces 2,250 | Bamey ...cccccccccccce «> 51,890 

MENON ‘Kéiduancdee.susesédn 2,145 | Osborne & Co. ...seseeeee 15755 
MRUGE ctrudhe <s cacsecesse 2,105 | Edwards ........ cdvocooe * uae 








EYNSFORD (Kent).—For the erection of Board Schools for the 
Eynsford- School Board. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, architect, 
1, Basinghall-street, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. Stanger & Son, 


21, Finsoury-pavement, E.C.: 
Rochell, Gover, & Batley, Sons, . & 
ey Gad £42,497 9 11 Holness .....-00. -£2,048 0 © 
T. Lindfield ........ 2,388 o o| Akers & Co. ..csss 2,045 0 0 
R. A. Lowe ....cee- 2,233 7 ©O| J. Marsland........ 2,030 0 0 
Lorden & Son..... . 2,212 o o| [. Knight ..... see 1,959 O O 
GIA i dacs cacceees 2,135 o o| Somertord & Son, 
Osborne & Co. .... 2,119 0 O Orpington® ...... 1,948 9 0 
Mid-Kent Buildin Bunning & Son .... 1,947 10 0 
Works 6 soccvccces 2,102 0 O 
* Accepted subject to modification and to the approval of the 





Education Department. 





FOLKESTONE.—For the erection of a house for Mr. F. Hall 
Radnor Park, Folkestone. Mr. Regd. Pope, architect, Folke 
stone :— 

Moody.....-.- eeaeanes «+ £1,607 | Webster .....ccccccesees £1,490 
Mercer. cccccceccecese-¢ 1,008 | NOWMAM wesecsccessecees 1,479 
ONNEL .. cccccreccccccces 1,500) CKOSWEL cocccce javeceece s Seem 
brepble cveépnadéeectaes 1,540 | Petts (accepted) ........ © 14379 





—— 


GRAVESEND.—For the erection of school buildings, Chalk. 
Messrs. Cobham & Cobham, surveyors, 1: and 3, Edwin-street, 
Gravesend. Quantities not supplied :— 


CPR Secccctéecicts oie OTT. WeOOe sikssiiieds -- £219 10 
W. Andrews .......+++. » 295 0 ger & Lovell, Graves- 

W. Hopkins ...... Jecsnee, ON @ GG occacwess risegese 219 7 
G. Gates ...%.. einen cus 2360 oO * Accepted. 





HALLING.—For the erection of school buildings and offices, 
Halling, for the School Board. Mr. H. Bensted, architect, 86, 
Week-street, Maidstone. Quantities by Mr. F.Scoones, Rochester ;— 





Sn. wale thee nueens 1,390 0| Cox Bros. ........+..-£1,250 © 
Callund & Son ........ 1,332 O| Brown ...cccccsccccsee 3,249 0 
Horscroft & Mills...... 3,324 © | NGSMAD 2c. cccccccece. BOM O 
MENGE ctsade scensenass 1,317 0| Langridge, Snodland* 1,218 o 
Wallis & Sons ........ ZOO: Gis Senenaconsceswonbene 1,189 0 
Comes. i ccrckssdadeve « .. BRGR:: 01 WORE oo dcddnc déoacede 1,159. © 
GE ‘snacceace coccnce. Se OLSe Eikveeesee cocccce,, 9548 30 
* Accepted, 





_ HAYWARDS HEATH (Sussex).—For the erection of a residence 
in Church-road, to be built by Mr. Philip Rose, for the Misses Rose. 
The drainage to be carried out as per drawings, &c. Quantities not 


supplied :— £ 
S. NOSMAM.cociccsce speene 5,183 | Jas. Longley & Co. ...... 
Warren B Ce ccaseccccnecs 4,613 | F. R. eat’. paccence ee haere 





LEWES.—For the erection of a bridge over the river’ near 
Sheffield Park station, for the East Bose County Council, Mr, 
Henry Card, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes :— 


Builder's 
jeepers. Work. 

Ss. . ° 

William Cottingham .........+.. eggs eee e. he 

William Oldman ........... eooee 8220 © 0 444. 270 0 0 
oe Ck) ere eS. Beans _- 
SP ae An K Coven tesetasens a19 0: oO ° <= 
i Westwood & Co. ......4.. . 215 0 oO bie - 
esse Tildesley .......... no sae ° oO ° _ 
The Stockton Forge Co....... +» 197 10 © ‘ — 

. Shewell ee OT ee sees 190 0 O é — 
Murdock & Cameron ....... sos 197.0 0 ‘ — 
os RANG vn cevecbideivcdead 175 0 Oo : a 

a Eh, TE ei cauvcddcuscaws 170 0 Oo ° - 
Matthew T. Shaw & Co., 1qr1, 

Cannon-street, London*®...... 549-39 -@ cece —_ 
BE, FT. Seth... vscnysectacenues 13999 © Oo .. -— 
George E, Chapman, Newhaven* -— ecoe 235 0 O 


* Accepted. 
t Ironwork and Buiider’s Work. 





eer ny om fs Bt os opts. chamber, and other work of 
restoration, for Lian urch, Carnarvon. Mr. R. G. 
architect, Menai Bridge, N. Wales :— ‘ aan 








Owen Morris .....+-+00. £697 o|Evan Jones, Groeslon, 

David Williams......... - 679 16| Carnarvon*........... -£375 0 

Evan Williams .......... 489 0 * Accepted, 
LONDON.—For _ rebuilding 


No, ’ Ha les-s t f 
Trustees of Hayles Estate, Lambeth st 4 PP: <i08 ae 


Lapthorne & Co. ..........4997| G. Brittain ........cce000++ 4869 


B. E. Nightingale .......... 993] J. Ke Ford ..cccciccccccccs 
. to 938 LLL LLY IYTS YT ETE — 
JoJo MOUS nvucctcouse coe 874] R. C. Scutt ....ccccccssccee JOO 





LONDON.—For building new billiard-room at the North London 
Hotel, Brondesbury. Mr, R. A. Lewcock, architect, 88, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, E.C, ; 


. » 





2 REE orecvervee cody S223 | Vollemiccscccccccccccccecs 

Green & Smith rengeen moana Goodall ........ egg = 

Walker ...scecsssseseeess 1,335 | Courtney & Fairbairne® .. 985 
* Accepted, 





LON DON.-Accepted for alterations at the ‘Earl of Elles 
mere” tavern, Chisenhale-road, Old Ford. Mr. R. A. Lewcock’ 
architect, 88, Bishopsgate-street Within :— 

J. WO0dA YC. .scsecececssecceresenevsncncscescees L939 ° g 





LONDON,.—Accepted for additions to 284, Burdett-road, semi- 
a 5 Mr. R. A. Lewcock, architect, 88, Bishopsgate-street 
ithin :— 
W. J. Wallin Se eeeeseeeeeeeeeeestseeeeeeeseres o0002£,300 ° ° 








LONDON.—Accepted for improvements at 86, Dean-street, Soho, 
Mr. R. A. Lewcock, architect, 88, Bishopsgate-street Within :— © 
Simpson & Cove «20-4250 00 


‘ 


partly pulling down and rebuilding Nas41 
Mr. R. A. Rix, architect and mae 


‘ 
eter eee eeeeteeeeseeeteaeseee 





LON DON,—For 
Commercial-road. 
Budge-row, City :— 
Harpen .....s0.++seeeeeeee+£,260 | Holmes, Hackney*® ........4229 

* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For alterations to business premises, and new sho 
fittings, &c., No. 1, South place, Finsbury, Fc. for Mr. Frederic 
Cook. essrs. Bushell & Crosier, architects, 22, Great James- 


ee aa Ww.c, z 
atthews Bros.......... --- 4195 | George Gent, London*® .... 
Hawkins & Wright ........ i ae * Accepted. 4131 





MILFORD HAVEN (South Wales).—For the erection of a pair 
of shops, for Messrs, John Bros., Milford Haven. Messrs. Baldwin, 
ape & Gaskell, architects, Milford Haven and 1, Finsbury-circus, 

"Simmons & Pictor co ccccccccccescoeseashiccee cis, wee © 6 

,, Owens & Phelps, Milford Haven (accepted).... 83 0 o 





MYLAND (Essex).—For part erection of a 
Myland, Colchester, for Mr. A. E. Co. Mr. G. 
Colchester :— 

Mear .... seeeeecseseees $320 | Warrecker, Colchester® .... £240 
Harden cocccccccs sxesoues 320 * Accepted. 


ir of cottages, 
. Page, architect, 





NEWMARKET.—Accepted for the erection and completion of 
detached buildings at Heath View House, Newmarket, for Mr. R. 
Rodrigo. Messrs. Bushell & Crosier, architects, 22, Great James- 
street, Bedford-row, W.C., and Newmarket :— 

Simpson & Son Cees erccccseroescecessccesecccce se SOS 0 ° 
[No competition. 


aA 





NEWTON. ABBOT.—For the erection of club buildings and 
caretaker’s rooms, Chudleigh Knighton, ‘for the Right Hon. C. 
Seale-Hayne, M.P. Mr. Samuel Seagar, architect, Union-street, 
Newton Abbot: : 

John Lamacraft......4767 F. Friend ...........-£650 0 
Wiriser & Turner.... 7 o| Davie & Palfrey...... 650. o 
o| Robert Collin Spex 


Lewis Bearne........ 625 o 
o| Hugh Mills, Newton’ - 


Parker Bros. .....s.. 
Shapley & Ball ...... ° Abbot (accepted) .. 


3 0 o 





-) °o 
1?) e 
° 
2 593 17 8 





POOLE.—For widening, kerbing, and. improving Union-road, 
Longfieet, for the Town Council, Mr. John Eltord, Borough 
Surveyor, King-street, Poole :— 


H. C. Brixey ........%. £606 17] T. C. oy Long- 
G. T. Budden ...... -» 39910] fleet, Poole*.......... £370 18 
*Accepted. 
[Surveyo?’s estimate ...... séawessesia cocccssee £421 15 0.) 





PRITTLEWELL (Essex).—For a new school building with 


offices for 250 girls, at the Brewery-road ESsex, 
for the arty etna aye Board. “Mr. Walter ~J.. Wood, 
architect, 1, Finsbury Circus, E.C., and Southend. tities by 
Messrs. Bushell & Crosier, Great James-street, ord-row :— 

E, West .......-++ees00+8+52,400 | Darke & epcescoocccal 
Coomber & Smith......... 2,338 {: GOZZEtE.. .ereeceseceses 2,070 
Baker & Wiseman........ 2,275] F. C, Woodhams, South. _. 

. W. Stewart ....ccccrese 2250] Cn oO cnenegeopecccees 

. Dupont Beeoeeeeeeeeteen 2,F * 

























PURDEN (Essex).—For the erection of a farm-house, for the 
Govemors of Christ's: Hospi S. Legg, architect :— 
Ww. —s- Th eveccve 2,593 ’ Glasscock & SON 000% + L2; 233 oO 
Bell & Co. wsceesessess 2451 54 J. Hains (accepted). ., »1, 10 
STAFFORD.—For laying one "nile of ‘ater. -mains, &c’, for the 
Conperntee Mr. W. Blackshaw,’ Waterworks Engineer, Stafford :— 
Mr. C. J. Nevett; Peattors £28 5 0 
SUTTON COLDFIELD —For sewering at Boldmere-road, for 
the Urban Sani Authority. Mr. C. F. Marston, C.E., Borough 


Surveyor, Sutton Coldfield :— 
° O° row ‘Holmes, ° 0 
o.|}no 





eeeeree Seer eeeeteeese 





o 
acob Biggs o 0} Leic estas” 
no. White, jun.*; ° 


° ted. 
Lewis, [Engineet’s Estimate 
eeoeene éese 9 °o 


QI1 12 5 


Currall, 881 10 6] 


Martin 





dy Ll —For the erection of wedetens. &c., ria ecg 
. Bath-road, Swin 





1 Wh ae PS 189 0 0 
Chambers ...+.... | E. 181 12 6 
ai taal * Accepted. © 





Hyg pine —For alterations to 22, High-street, ‘Swindon. Mr. 
W 5 9 





SWINDON.—For livery stables, Swindon. ag. T. S. Lansdown, 
architect, Swindon :— 
H. Kinnier, eenen 





WALMER (Kent): —For ‘the erection of abinguiow, for Captain 
Turner. Mr. Percy B. Strudwick, architect, High-street, Bromley, 
Kent. Quantities supplied :— 

H. W. Chandler pte & Son 
H. Stiff 3} W. 





SUBSCRIBERS in‘LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, x9s. per annum (or 





4s. od. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘The Builder,” 
by Friday Morning's Post. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE eae ate DIRECT from the Office to residents 


ee Amacce; Aensin, 


UGLAS 5S RS aaa should t apne addressed to to 
“ THE BUILDER, No. 46. Catherin w.c, 

















THE BUILDER CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
CATHEDRALS 


OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
(January, 1891, to June, 1893.) 
In each case—EXTERIOR VIEW, specially drawn for this series 
GROUND PLAN, to a large scale, shaded to indicate the date and 


style of the several parts; DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLE, with 
sketches of details, &c. 
. Llandaff 24. Truro 


«rz. Canterbury 9. Norwich 
*2, to. Rochester ; . Oxford rf . St. Davids 
®3. St. Alban's *rr. Lincoln 19. Southwell | *26. York 
®4. Peterboro’ 9 Gloucester: | 20. Worcester . Ri 
3. St. Paul’s 21. Bangor 
“7 Hereford and 
15. Chichester | 22. St. Asaph 
6. Ely 23. Winchester | 31. Durham 
*Post-free FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY each, except 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; 
rr, and 26, wnat need wd * oi hg . these being 
out of print f the VIE ESCRIPTION 
OF CANTERBURY. LICHFIELD, ‘ST. Tr. ALBAN’S, PETER- 
BOROUGH, and WELLS can be had, each, and 
LINCOLN and YORK, price 1s, 4d. each. Postage and packing 
of reprints extra ; single sets, 2d. or the seven sets together, 6d. 
4@ (The whole series (including reprints) 13s. 6d. ; post-free, 15s. 


‘THE ANCIENT CATHEDRALS 


OF SCOTLAND. 


This series, which is in all eepects similar to the above, began in 
‘July and will end in December, 


x Sasger Za 3 | Aba “Océ. 7|& Dunblane “Dec. 


Post-free FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY each. 


"THE REREDOS, ST. PAUL'S. 


(xs in. by 11} in.), on stout paper, for framing, 6d. ; by post, 8d 


‘THE 





27. Nipon 

28. Chester 

29. Manchester 
30. Carlisle 




















PORTFOLIOS, 


for Preserving the Plates unfolded, 2s. 6d. ; by post 3s. 





London: Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 46, Catherine-st., W.C 





THE BUILDER. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. W.-B. (amount should have been stated).—C; J. €: P. (too late : 
next week). —J. W.S. (too late next week). 


' All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
~ hy the name and addréss of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 


We ‘ate compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.—The responsibility. of nes articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications oo mere pews emis which have 
been duplicated for other journ are NOT DESIR 

All communications s regarding literary and artistic pane he should 
be addressed to TH those relating to advertisements 
and other ee enivche business matters should be agroeeee ® to THE 
PUBLISHER, and mo to the Editor. 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. . 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE. 
SHIPS, TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six mee about fifty words) or under . » 48. 6d. 
Hach ad line (about ten words) . coeee OS 6d. 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, a for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c., may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Ne her Lines (about thirty words) or under.. 
Each additional line (about ten words) 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


*,* Stamps sust not be sent, but = small sums should be 
in Registered Letter or 1 Bone Postal yoy pa ~ 
to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, and ad o the Pubii 
of *‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine- street, W. Cc” 

Advertisements for the current week’s issue are received up - 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY but ‘Classification canno 
be owe for any which may reach the Office after HALF- PAST 

a on that day. Those intended for the front Page should 


be in TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 
__ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVER- 
SPECIAL. — TISEMENTS orORDERS TO eo et te 
same must reach the Office before 10 a.m. on WEDNESD 
MORNING. 
The Publisher cannot be ble —_ yp ee oe TESTI. 
MONIALS, &c., left at the Office in re advertisements, 
strongly rec SONLY should be sent 


ommends that of the latter COP 

PERSONS Ad in “‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 

to the Office, 46 >a erine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. free of 

é will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, 
together with sufficient stamps to cover the Postage. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL eaapnielnneeirentt si ane every week. 


READING CASES, {,. Nt 





NINEPENCE EACH. 
ost (carefully packed), rs 














_ ESTABLISHED 1866. 


J.J, KTRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 








ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E, 


Preach Aspl 








|THE BATH STONE FIR: LS 


FOR ALL ray E PROVED <INDS OF 
BATH STONE, 

FLUATE, for Hardening and Press 

Calcareous Stones and Mati a 


HAM HILL STONE, .. a 

The attention of Architects js ee 
invited to the durability and beautiful: g 
of this material. Quarries well opene¢ “2 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates: 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co,, Norton & 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Me # 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand,’ Ce. : 

Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Met li 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), © 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest x 
damp courses, railway arches, warehous > fl 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milkerp 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Ash 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, ie D 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGR 
accurately and with despatch, “ 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-s : 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES AND STA 
For 1893, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post x/z, ‘ 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E, Cf 


MICHELMORE & REA 























‘wes SOLLINGE 8. PATENTS 


OLLINGE’S PATENT HING 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BO 
Belf-Acting “FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS 

and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every 8 , i 
364, BOROUGH RO, 


LIST SENT ON LONDON, 
APPT.ICATION Rs o% 


Prices REDUCED 








COMPANY, 
Suffolk House, 


SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL iil 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS,” 
DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROOF 
WASHHOUSE AND DAIRY FLOOR 
&e., &c. Ss 


Cannon-street, 





This Asphalte was chosen @ 

laid at Sandringham, on the) 

General Post Office, and oth 
important buildings. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS# 
F. BRABY & 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 


Particulars on application. 


LONDON : 
352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD N.W., and 


CYLINDERS FOR 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, 8.E. 


CO. 


HOT-WATER CIRCULATI 


,, GLASGOW: | 
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PULPIT, ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, ENFORD.—Mnkr. C. E. Pontine, F.S.A., ARCHITECT. 
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Royal Academy Exhibition, 1893 
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